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to get the foort to talk about Bixler’s Physical Training in 
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saves 90 per cent of time, etc. 


ip, the best method of instruction in the world— 


Merit Prizes, Surprise Prizes, 


Prize Prizes, Sure Prizes, Big Prizes, Little Prizes, Contingent 
Prize, and other Prizes for little folks and big folks. Send 10c. 
for BUSINESS PENMAN. 12 Writing Mottoes, sample rapid 
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The Underwood Typewriter 


Don’t Write 
in the Dark 


The Underwood has every advantage 
that can be offered by any other machine, 
besides writing in Broad Daylight. It is 
the strongest and best machine made. 
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1206 “F’ St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Harvard University 


be al 


Ghe Lawrence 
Scientific School 


Announces the establishment 
of four-years’ programme of 


Forestry 














leading to the degree of S. B. 
The School offers also profes- 
sional courses leading to the 
degree of S. B. in Landscape 
Architecture, Architecture, 
Engineering, Mining, Geol- 
ogy, Biology, Chemistry, etc. 

Information about require- 
ments for admission, courses 
of study, expenses, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing 


J. L. LOVE, Secretary 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. SHALER, Dean 





Illustrations 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION has a 
large stock of excellent half-tone cuts, 
duplicates of which can be secured at less 
than half the original cost. Persons 
desiring illustrations on the subjects to 
which this magazine is devoted can save 
time and money by dealing with us. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
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California, Alta, Placer County! 





AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 
manhood. 
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University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Ft 
DEPARTMENTS 


ACADEMIC MEDICAL 

THEOLOGICAL PHARMACEUTICAL 

LAW PREPARATORY 
Ft 


The University of the South is situated in the 
center of its woodland domain of 10,000 acres, 
on the summit of the Cumberland Mountains, 
2,000 feet above sea level. f 

Open from March to December, the academic 

ear being divided intothreeterms. Students 
rom other Universities may attend the sum- 
mer session, July 3 to September 26, in any 
department. 

The University domain is being lumbered in a 
scientific manner under the direction of the 
Bureau of Forestry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and an unusual by wwe is afforded 
for the preliminary study o: ar Sewanee 

resents an exceptionally attractive field for 
fhe study of geology, and forest and field 


botany. 
For further information address 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 
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SAMUEL B. GREEN 
Professor of Horticulture and For- 
estry, University of Minnesota; 


Member of the Forest Reserve Board 
of the State of Minnesota. 

















For the student and general reader— 
elementary, yet complete. 


Well illustrated, 12mo., 350 pages. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
PUBLIGHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th Street 
New York City 
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THE AMERICAN 
SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Under General Editorship of Caspar Whitney 


The Only Library of Sports Adapted to the American Reader 
Complete in 20 volumes, at $2 net per volume 


A partial list of Contributors includes 
Theodore Roosevelt, Dean Sage, Edwyn Sandys, Charles F. Holder, 
F. S. Van Dyke, L. C. Sanford, James A. Henshall, Owen Wister. 


The volumes are illustrated by such artists as 
A. B. Frost, Carl Rungius, L. A. Fuertes, Charles L. Bull, Martin 
Justice, C. F. W. Mielatz, and Tappan Adney. 








Published in two series of 10 volumes each, all uniform, the whole set is a remark- 
able epitome of outdoor life, dealt with authoritatively, yet in simple and untechnical 
language, and in each volume will be found much to interest and instruct the general 
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reader. 
Of the FIRST SERIES, those NOW READY are: 
The Deer Family The Water-Fow! Family 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and others. II- By L. C. Sanford, L. B. Bishop, and T. S. 
lustrated by Carl Rungius, with maps by Van Dyke. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, L. 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam. A. Fuertes, and C. L. Bull. 
ae = nye Ww. C Batt suc Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others 
LEeccogep ge, tReet eager bre: aoe By James A. Henshall, M. D. Illustrated 
a Illustrated by A. B. Frost and by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mie- 
4 latz. 


Upland Game Birds 


By Edwyn Sandysand T. S. Van Dyke. Il- The Big Game Fishes of the United States 


lustrated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. By Charles F. Holder. Illustrated by Chas. 
L. Bull, and others. F. W. Mielatz and others. 
TO BE READY IN THE FALL 
The Bison, Musk Ox, Sheep, and Goat Family The Bear Family 
By George Bird Grinnell, Owen Wister, | By Dr. C. Hart Merriam. Illustrated by 
and Caspar Whitney. Iliustrated by Carl | Carl Rungius and C. L. Bull. 
Rungius and others. | 
Coujar, Wild Cat, Wolf, and Fox Guns, Ammunition, and Tackle 
With many illustrations. By A. W. Money and others. Illustrated. 


SECOND SERIES—In preparation 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist | Baseball and Football 

The Sporting Dog Yachting, Small Boat Sailing, and Canoeing 

The American Race Horse, The Running Horse | Rowing, Track Athletics, and Swimming 
Trotting and Pacing Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Boxing, Wrestling, Etc. 


Riding and Driving Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coasting, Etc. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


This exceedingly interesting and valuable series will be offered for 
a limited period upon very liberal terms. Send $4.00 with coupon 
cut from this magazine and $1 per month for 36 months thereafter, 
and we will send you free of all charges the volumes now ready, 
and the others as they are issued. The books are good to 
look at, being tastefully bound in dark green cloth, with 
gold ornaments and lettering and gilt top. 


Ghe MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 









































LET US BE YOUR 
BOOK BUYERS 
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N our plan of serving the readers of FORESTRY AND I[RRI- 

GATION we have found so many who have taken advantage 

of our former offer to furnish books on forestry and irrigation 

subjects that we are broadening the scope of our book depart- 
ment so as to furnish any book a reader may want. 

These books are furnished at publishers’ list prices, and 

will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. We save you postage 

and express charges. 


FORESTRY 
Flora of the Northern U. S. and Canada, Britton and Brown (3 vols.).............. $9.00 
Onur Native Frees. Prariet J}, Geet. cc ross ccaaaele da cedte od dv avene ter caceeres 2.00 
North American Forests and Forestry, Ernest Bruncken...............5 seeeeeess 2.00 
The Adiroumack Spend, Cope Pane eicc scr ccccvsscensdcccaeyranteecs seesecs 1.00 
Forest Trees and Forest Scenery, G. Frederick Schwarz...............ceeseeeeeees 1.50 
‘Weat-American Cone-bearera, J. G. EeGriotsoi.05. ccd ideccscvsceneccte es oS 
Flow (0 ers Ce Seeeey F.C oe oho oieeld ica c isiealte'baw ncialenicWasnewneeele« .50 
Flors.ct the Southern States, A- W CRAnMIRM. «oii crce ccs Kececcasccaresseceeces 4.00 
Trees of the Northern United States, BE. A. Apgar... ....:...:cccccsccccscvcsecccs 1.00 
Ove National Facme, Vortt Maire. catiane lak sake cvcceewe costes nc cedecedeve dunce 1.75 
Trees of New Kugland, Dame & Rrocee:: .o2 50. ctccivscccee-caccecccovcccdte 1.50 
Studies of Trees in Winter, Annie Oakes Huntingdon... ........ .......005 eee 2.25 
PEPE ON PENT, MO CN og Ces a6 6.45 S Ss eee ei NEC ERESACT ORR CRONE eLea SORES 1.62 
DEORE TORNOIES | TOR a5 asd oon Sac ocean MaMa OR eee ee enee I.50 
WE ERNIE FUME as aah ars 0 wd aie Shaina Gace SNES MEEK HEE Te Caen 1.50 
eee SR Ee, PONE PMI os ys asia. a aces Sipe ad eheee aed hone mesenaaes¢ 1.00 
American Woods, Romeyn B. Hough (in nine parts), per part................0005- 5.00 
GET OROIEET,. TORE CoN ores x5 avi a. gW acid Sid Sk dao Ad bee alee is nae «eee 1.20 
B Pires HOOK OF POUCREy, en cing ckcae vacsucccyoawncattcncivcs teleded 1.25 
Atione: Groce Treen, YUNA Te MORI ccc iss secu ce dowaccuctacctseatig hiss senses 3.00 
CMON: OE POCEUREY, Th Fo. NINE coi ss ace cc cas Advice des eae eNes cevecacee tees 1.50 
Pringipas Species oF Wood, Chases i. Snowe... oe oc yee. gutaase lessee Se 
Principles of American Forestry, S. O. Green........ 0... cecceccecccsccoens .. sae 
IRRIGATION 
Iesigation in the United States, F. Fi: Mewells.: 5202.00 sk sewcncdetadstccseeesee $2.00 
Irrigation Engineering, Herbert M: Wilaot. .. 5.0... ccccccccees ecccscecececcsecs 4.00 
Seviation auc Draitigne; Wee Ti ine cas. ede ccels Svaeh ce dte van dlenare dues 1.50 
ievigation foc: Fearn: and Garten, Stlwaee) 6. oi nos os 8 ca aiden cidadenieust cewecels 1.00 
Ietigeting the Karimi, WuCOReiccdeaveva cero des avvdsd teh ee hile ted ated d odgatl 2.00 
Practice) Farm: Drainage; Chaskee:G. Bits oicccecicsiniiinwswaweak gn ¥ecewaen 2 eed? 1.00 


If readers desire books not on the above list let us know what they are, 
and we will send them at regular retail price, postpaid. Address 


Forestry and Irrigation 
Atlantic Building Washington, D. C. 
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Association 











Chicago, New York, Washington, 
1707 Fisher Building. 17 Battery Place. 5 and 6 Glover Building. 


OFFICERS. 


THOS. F. WaAtLsH, Washington, GEORGE H. MAXWELL, Chicago, 
President. Executive Chairman. 
JAMES H. ECKELS, Chicago, CHARLES B. BOOTHE, New York, 
Treasurer. Chairman Executive Counctl. 
Guy E. MITCHELL, Washington, 
Secretary. 


The objects of the Association, as set forth in its Constitution, are as follows: 


1. The adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent policy for the reclamation 
and settlement of the public domain, under which all the remaining public lands shall be 
held and administered as a trust for the benefit of the whole people of the United States, 
and no grants of the title to any of the public lands shall ever hereafter be made to any 
but actual settlers and homebuilders on the land. 

2. The preservation and development of our national resources by the construction of 
storage reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood protection, and to save for use in 
aid of navigation and irrigation the flood waters which now run to waste and cause overflow 
and destruction. 

3. The construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs and irrigation 
works wherever necessary to furnish water for the reclamation and settlement of the arid 
public lands. 


4. The preservation of the forests and reforestation of denuded forest areas as sources 
of water supply, the conservation of existing supplies hy approved methods of irrigation 
and distribution, and the increase of the water resources of the arid region by the investi- 
gation and development of underground supplies. : 

5. The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws in all the arid and semi-arid 
states and territories under which the right to the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the 
user and become appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use be the basis and the 
measure and limit of the right. 

6. The holding of an annual Irrigation Congress, and the dissemination by public meet- 
ings and through the press of information regarding irrigation, and the reclamation and settle- 
ment of the arid public domain, and the possibilities of better agriculture through irrigation 
and intensive farming, and the need for agricultural education and training, and the creation 
of rural homes as national safeguards, and the encouragement of rural settlement as a remedy 
for the social and political evils threatened by the congestion of population in large cities. 























AMERICAN WOODS 


By ROMEYN B. HOUGH, B.A. 


A publication unique in its illustrations, in that they are actual specimens 
instead of pictures, giving literally ‘*‘ sermons in trees’’ 








a Ge i WIR sik Sige) Sale 
A VOLUME OF “AMERICAN WOODS” DISPLAYED 

ACH page contains three paper-thin sections of actual wood—transverse, radial, and 

tangential—and as these are nearly transparent, they show clearly thestructure. They 

are mounted on strong bristol board, which bears the accurate scientific and popular names 

of each specimen shown, together with the common name in German, French, and Spanish. 


The pages on which the speci- 


§39999399999399933¢ 9399939993999 3933 
Invaluable for — mens of wood are mounted are Of great use to 
BOTANISTS separate, to facilitate examina- SCHOOLS 
WOODWORKERS , : : ith COLLEGES 
LUMBERMEN 5 tion and commpenians one wit MUSEUMS g 
FORESTERS another, and in order that they LIBRARIES and 
ARCHITECTS : : es PRIVATE 
BUILDERS ; ong a Me PIE COLLECTIONS 
t th t text c . 
' = tion wi e text which ac- @ 


companies each volume. 

Nine parts of this great work have been issued and are ready for delivery ; others 
will follow at the rate of one or two parts per year. Each part contains at least three 
specimens each of 25 species, with illustrated text. 

The following are the net prices per part: 
Green or brown cloth, imitation morocco, $5.00. Half-morocco, $7.50. 


Address: FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Timber and 
Mineral Lands 


in all parts 
of the United States 
for sale 


Southern Pine 


and Cypress Lands 
a Specialty 


It you BUY 
want to SELL 


Make known your wants. We 





will use every endeavor 





to meet them 
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No charge is made for advertising 
or services rendered unless sale is 
made, when the commission agreed 
upon will be expected. 


If reference is desired as to our 
integrity, etc., inquiry may be made 
of any Bank or Trust Company in 
Washington, D. C. 
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See our detailed advertisement 
in back of this number for some of 
our choice investments. 


1413 G Street N. W. 


Washington,D.C. 
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VoL. X. JANUARY, 1904. No. 1. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 
Public Land The commissionap- made in thiscolumn last month in com- 


ission. pointed by President 
Roosevelt, consisting of 
Commissioner Richards, of the General 
Land Office ; Gifford Pinchot, Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
Frederick Haynes Newell, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Reclamation Service, as an- 
nounced in this column last month, to 
inquire into the public-land affairs and 
prepare definite information on the sub- 
ject for the use of Congress, has been 
holding daily meetings at the General 
Land Office, in Washington. The com- 
mission, in its endeavors to collect all 
possible useful information, is calling 
upon all persons who have reason to be 
familiar with existing conditions. A 
number of members of Congress have 
already appeared before the commission 
to testify, among these being Senator 
Newlands of Nevada, Senator Dubois 
of Idaho, and Senator Fulton of Ore- 
gon; also Representatives Lacey of 
Iowa, Mondell of Wyoming, Jones of 
Washington, and Martin of South Da- 
kota. They have been asked to give 
facts concerning the administration of 
the public lands under the existing laws 
and suggestions for future handling. 
Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Newell have 
been ordered by the President to attend 
the conventions of the National Live 
Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, which are 
to be held simultaneously at Portland., 
Oregon, January 11-15, in order to 
learn the sentiment of the grazing inter- 
ests toward the public-land question. 
Mr. Pinchot will at the same time state 
the administration’s policy on forest 
reserve matters. 
The early activity of the Public Land 
Commission bears out the prediction 


menting upon its make-up: that its mem- 
bers were chosen wholly because of their 
intimate knowledge of the questions in- 
volved, which would result in a com- 
pleted investigation in much shorter time 
than is true of the deliberations of most 
commissions. There is every reason to 
expect that its findings will be laid be- 
fore Congress at an early day. 


a 


Fire at Yale At about 2 a. m., De- 
Forest School. cember 11, Marsh Hall, 

in which the work of 
the Yale Forest School is carried on, 
was seriously damaged by a fire which 
started in the basement and spread 
through practically all of the four sto- 
ries, destroying the interior woodwork 
and furnishings and involving, to a 
greater or less extent, the library, col- 
lections, and other equipment. 

The collections of South American 
woods and of western conifers were 
totally destroyed, as was also a large 
part of the tools and forest implements. 

The large collection of domestic woods 
was badly smoked, but otherwise unin- 
jured. 

The microscopes and other equipment 
of the Botanical Laboratory were slightly 
damaged. The valuable library fortu- 
nately escaped with little injury. 

One of the heaviest losses was in the 
Technological Laboratory, where nearly 
the entire data for six months’ work by 
an expert and two assistants was de- 
stroyed, with the apparatus. This was 
cooperative work with the Bureau of 
Forestry, a study of moisture and vola- 
tile oil in relation to strength of timber. 

A large force of men is at work re- 
constructing the interior of the build- 
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ing, which can now be adapted closely to 
the various needs of the school. It is 
expected that all classes will be resumed 
without interruption at the opening of 
the term on January 9. 

An idea of the loss may be gained 
from the fact that the insurance allowed 
by the underwriters is $17,000. 


* 
Water and The annual meeting of 
Forest the California Water and 
Convention. Forest Association was 


held,in accordance with 
the provisions of its by-laws, on Thurs- 
day, December 10, at 10.30 a. m., inthe 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, San 
Francisco. 

The reports of the Bureau of Forestry 
and the Geological Survey upon the 
work being done in California were not 
available at this date, and, as no busi- 
ness of importance was to be transacted, 
the meeting was adjourned until some 
day in April, when the reports will be 
available. The date and place will be 
announced later. 

At the adjourned meeting the ques- 
tion of future legislation will be taken 
up, more especially such legislation as 
may be deemed advisable to amend the 
water laws of California, and all sug- 
gestions on this point will be received. 
After the reports of the investigations 
have been received it will be known 
whether it will be necessary or not to 
appear before the next legislature of 
California with a request that the appro- 
priation made by the state at its last 
legislature for the purpose of conduct- 
ing investigations in connection with the 
departments at Washington should be 
continued for the years 1905 and 1906. 


wo 
Massachusetts ‘The sixth annual meet- 
Forestry __ ing of the Massachusetts 


Forestry Association was 
held December 10, in 
Boston, at the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Club. The reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer were read. Mr. 
T. F. Borst, forester of the association, 
gave a short account of his work of the 
last few months. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 


Association. 
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President—Henry P. Walcott,of Cam- 
bridge. 

Vice-Presidents—Lucia A. Mead, of 
Boston; William C. Whitney, of New 
York and Washington; William F. 
Gale, of Springfield; Mary L. Ware, of 
Boston; James S. Russell, of Milton;: 
Charles Francis Adams, of Lincoln; 
Richard T. Fisher, of Washington, D.C. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Edwin A. 
Start, of Billerica. 

Additional members of Executive 
Committee—James H. Bowditch, of 
Brookline; Frederick I,. Olmsted, Jr., 
of Brookline; J. Rayner Edmands, of 
Cambridge; Katharine W. S. Noble, of 
Boston; Mary L. Tucker, of Newton; 
Allen Chamberlain, of Winchester; Har- 
old IL. Frost, of Belmont; Emma G. 
Cummings, of Brookline; George B. 
Inches of Grafton; Edmund S. Clark, 
of Framingham; Richard A. Hale, of 
Lawrence; Cora C. Stuart Jones, of 
Boston. 

Auditing Committee—Frederic Cun- 
ningham, of Brookline; George M. 
Weed, of Newton; Harlan P. Kelsey, 
of Salem. 


* 


New Forest It is reported by Mr. 
Organization. William R. Lazenby 

that at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety, held at Delaware, December 9— 
11, the Ohio State Forestry Society was. 
organized with about 50 charter mem- 
bers. 

The object of the society, as stated 
in the simple constitution adopted, is 
as follows: ‘‘ To develop a public in- 
terest in forestry by disseminating 
knowledge of trees and tree planting ; 
by encouraging the preservation and 
improvement of the existing forests and 
woodlands ; by inciting the more gen- 
eral use of trees for shelter, shade, and 
ornament, and the growing of trees as a 
farm crop, and by cooperating as far as 
possible with the work of the United 
States Bureau of Forestry and that of 
the American Forestry Association.’’ 

It is expected that the first regular 
meeting will be held at Columbus about 
the middle of January, 1904. The offi- 
cers are: W. I. Chamberlain, Hudson, 
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Ohio, president ; J. L. Shawyer, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, vice-president ; William 
R. Lazenby, Columbus, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. ‘The new organization seems 
to have started under favorable au- 
spices, and it is hoped that it may be- 
come a power for good. 
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Notes from In the display of Great 
the Exposition. Britain will appear a 
large model of the As- 
sudan Dam, whichis now adding so greatly 
to the agricultural welfare of the valley 
of the Nile River. This great achieve- 
ment of hydraulic engineering was fully 
described in the December number of 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION in 1902. 

The model measures 4 by 16 feet and 
is the property of Sir Benjamin Baker, 
the engineer of the dam. 

An exhibit will be made under the 
auspices of the International Society of 
Arboriculture intended to set forth the 
good qualities of Ca/alpa speciosa. 

The rapid growth of this tree will be 
shown in one part of the exhibit; in 
another will be specimens of Catalpa 
telegraph poles, fence posts, and rail- 
road ties which have been in use for 
long periods of time and successfully 
resisted decay. 

As an illustration of the physical 
qualities of the wood, a car-building firm 
of Dayton, Ohio, will exhibit a section 
of a palace car, all the wooden parts of 
which, inside and out, are made of 
Catalpa. Furniture made of Catalpa 
will also be shown. 
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Iowa Park The Third Annual As- 
and Forestry sembly of the Iowa Park 
Association. and Forestry Associa- 

tion occurred at Des 
Moines, Iowa, December7 and 8. Five 
meetings were held, at which a number 


of instructive papers were read, new offi- 


cers elected for the ensuing year, and a 
movement set on foot to bring about the 
enactment of laws providing for exemp- 
tion of taxes on woodland. The asso- 
ciation intends to start a vigorous cam- 
paign of education. 

The papers reported as read were as 
follows: Chemistry in Relation to For- 
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estry, Dr. J. B. Weems; Hardy Herba- 
ceous Perennial Plants, Mr. Wesley 
Greene; Lawnsand Lawn Making, Mr. 
C. R. Ball; Ornamental Hedges, Mr, 
E. E. Little; Street Trees, Prof. A. T. 
Erwin; Our Iowa Birds, Hon. John Bai- 
ley; Railroad Planting of Parks, Mr. J. 
Sexton; Tree Planting, Why it Fails, 
Thos. H. Douglas; Phenology of Our 
Trees, Charlotte M. King; The System- 
atic Agitation of Bettering Our School 
Grounds, Supt. C. R. Scroggie; Some 
Forestry Conditions in Iowa, Prof. L. H. 
Pammel; Advancement in American 
Forestry, Prof. E. E. Faville; The 
Architect and Landscape Artist, Mr. 
O. H. Carpenter; Forestry in Our Pub- 
lic Schools, Hon. Henry Sabin; Tree 
Planting on Our Northern Prairies, Col. 
W. A. Burnap; Civic Improvement, Dr. 
F. L. Rogers; Native Shrubs of Iowa, 
Prof. B. Shimek; Parks for Small Cities 
and Villages, Mr. Frank H. Nutter, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Tree Planting in 
Northwest Iowa, Prof. B. Shimek; 
Philip Madison Crapo, a Tribute, Rev. 
Edwin McMinn; Wind Breaks, Henry 
Wallace; A Systematic Study of Trees 
in Our Public Schools, Miss Grace 
Troutner; President’s Address, Prof. 
T. H. Macbride. 

Officers of the Assoiation for 1904—- 
President, Prof. Thos. H. Macbride, 
Iowa City; vice-president, Mr. Wesley 
Greene, Davenport; secretary, Prof. 
L. H. Pammel, Ames; treasurer, Mr. 
John Bailey, Charles City. 

Executive Board—Hon. J. S. Trigg, 
Rockford; Prof. B. Fink, Grinnell; Mr. 
Cyrus A. Mosier, Des Moines. 

Committee on Legislation—Prof. B. 
Shimek, Iowa City; Mr. Elmer Reeves, 
Waverly; Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest 
City; Mr. C. L. Watrous, Des Moines; 
Mr. S. A. Foster, Des Moines. 


Sad 


University Professor Roth and four 
of Michigan of the students at the 
Forest School. Forest School took ad- 
vantage of the holiday 

recess to visit some of the great log- 
ging works in the Lake States, the 
managers of which had extended cor- 
dial invitations to them. : 
Two of the men went to the Weyer 
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hauser camps, in Minnesota, and the 
other two saw the logging operations 
of Henry Stephens at Waters, Mich., 
and those of the David Ward estate, at 
De Ward, Mich. 


5 ad 


Alaskan The Thursday evening 
Forest Reserve. open meetingsof the So- 

ciety of American For- 
esters at the residence of Mr. Pinchot, 
in Washington, which have proved 
so instructive and entertaining during 
previous winters, have been resumed for 
the season of 1903-1904. 

On December 17 Mr. W. A. Langille, 
of the Bureau of Forestry, gave a talk, 
illustrated by stereopticon views, on 
the proposed forest reserve in south- 
eastern Alaska. ‘This territory extends 
330 miles southeast from Skagway, 
and forms a strip 30 miles wide on the 
mainland along the western side of 
British Columbia, the boundary running 
through the Coast Range Mountains. 
It was examined by Mr. Langille dur- 
ing the past field season. 

The country, which also includes the 
numerous large islands along the coast, 
is very rough and mountainous. On 
this account, and also because the soil 
is extremely scanty, there is practically 
no opportunity for agriculture. The 
rainfall will average about 80 inches. 

Timber grows on the slopes up to 
snow-line, wherever it can find sub- 
sistence. In a few places heavy stands 
of Spruce are found, most of which is 
already ‘‘scripped’’ or staked as mineral 
lands. Hemlock is the prevailing timber 
tree, and is reproducing vigorously in 
all localities. Spruce (Picea sitchensis) 
is second in importance as a type on ac- 
count of its less frequent occurrence, 
although it attains much greater dimen- 
sions than Hemlock, One-fifth of the 
entire area will cut 15,000 to 20,000 feet 
of lumber per acre. A large proportion 
of the timber is rendered useless by rot, 
starting from heart-shake and frost 
cracks, 

The population of the territory em- 
braced in the proposed reserve numbers 
10,000, and the main occupations of the 
people at present are fishing and lumber- 
ing, though the hope and future wealth 


of the country lies in its mineral re- 
sources. Indians bring logsto the mills 
at such low rates that white men can 
hardly compete in this kind of work. 

Mr. Langille believes that very little 
restriction should be put upon the lum- 
bering of this region. Apparently the 
difficulties attendant upon developing 
the country are great, considering the 
amount of profit in view, and the people 
need encouragement to induce them to 
settle and open new enterprises. 


ad 


Indictments § The United States grand 
for Illegal jury at Omaha has made 
Fencing. a partial report, return- 


ing indictments charg- 
ing illegal fencing of public lands against 
ten wealthy ranchmen of central and 
western Nebraska. True bills are found 
against Bartlett Richards, president of 
the Nebraska Land and Feeding Com- 
pany; W. G. Comstock, vice-president 
of the same company, and Secretary 
Charles C. Jameson, all of Ellsworth, 
Neb., and former State Senator Frank 
M. Currie, a large individual cattle 
owner of Broken Bow, Neb. ‘Theother 
seven indictments are against extensive 
ranchmen of Cherry and Custer coun- 
ties. Each of the ten indictments in the 
land-fencing cases contains three counts, 
and all are similarly drawn. They 
charge, first, erecting a fence in viola- 
tion of the law pertaining to govern- 
ment land; second, maintaining said 
fences, and, third, obstructing passages 
across government lands. 

The illegal fencing of these lands, 
which are located in Cherry, Custer, 
and other large counties in western Ne- 
braska, was brought to the attention of 
the Interior Department several months 
ago. W. A. Richards, special land 
commissioner, and Col. John S. Mosby 
were delegated to investigate the mat- 
ter, and as a result it was left in charge 
of District Attorney W. S. Summers. 
John B. de Freeze, a special agent, was 
sent to the range country to secure 
evidence, and is said to have worked 
up 132 cases where government land 
has been fenced. About 700 ranchmen 
are said to have fenced in about 
6,000,000 acres. 


January 
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VIEW SHOWING INTERIOR OF THE GREAT 


Among the largest of these tracts 
was that of the Nebraska Land and 
Feeding Company, of which Bartlett 
Richards was president. His range 
extends over more than 200,000 acres, 
and is about 100 miles long. Richards 
is said to be the largest cattle buyer 
and owner in the world, and is rated 
as a man of immense wealth. 

Frank M. Currie, who was also in- 
dicted for alleged illegal fencing, is an 
extensive ranchman of Custer county. 
He represented his county as state sen- 
ator in the legislature of 1901—’o02, and 
was a candidate for United States Sen- 
ator to succeed Senator Allen. 

The land-fencing cases have excited 
intense interest because of the large 
number of wealthy and _ influential 
ranchmen concerned and because of 
charges, some of which have been filed 
in Washington, that certain public off- 
cials were in collusion with the ranch- 
men to prevent an indictment. 

The foreman of the grand jury stated 
to the court that the jury would later 
have a supplementary report, and it is 
said that this addition will include sev- 
eral more indictments of prominent 
ranchmen. 


ef 
Death of a It is learned from reli- 
Forester. able sources that Mr. 


S. Y. Hills, of the Bureau 
of Forestry, in the Philippines, was 





ASSUAN DAM ON THE NILE AT LOW WATER 


killed by alligators, on some date pre- 
vious to September 30, while swimming 
in the estuary of the Rio Grande, at 
Cottabato, in the island of Mindanao. 
The mutilated body was recovered. 

Mr. Hills, who was unmarried and 
had not yet attained his thirtieth year, 
was a Vermonter who went to the 
Philippines asa volunteer in the military 
service. He was transferred to the 
Bureau of Forestry largely on account 
of his proficiency in the Spanish lan- 
guage and his general education and in- 
telligence. He had become one of the 
two American inspectors who act as as- 
sistants to Captain Ahern, inspect tim- 
ber cutting, and superintend the corps 
of rangers. 

On account of his attractive personal 
qualities, Mr. Hills was a favorite among 
his associates in the Bureau and had 
many friends in the city of Manila. 


* 


Canal at Preliminary surveys by 
Grand Valley, the United States Rec- 
Colorado. lamation engineers in 

the Grand Valley, Col- 
orado, have shown conclusively that a 
high-line canal is not there practicable. 
At the same time the engineers agree 
that a low-line canal, covering a com- 
paratively large area, is feasible, and 
that the cost of its construction would 
not be too great. As the community is 
wealthy, and as the local sentiment is 
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somewhat divided as to the propriety of 
the government’s engaging in this work, 
it has been decided to leave the project 
with the citizens, for it is the policy of 
the government not to assume the man- 
agement of such projects as are capable 
of being handled by private capital. 


* 


Pennsylvania ‘The Pennsylvania Rail- 
Railroad road Company has lately 
Planting Trees, completed the work of 

planting 50,000 young 
locust trees on land which the railroad 
purchased a few years ago west of Cone- 
wago Station, Pa. One hundred and 
twenty-five men were employed on the 
work, which occupied them for three 
weeks. 

An official of the company says that 
it is the purpose of the company to plant 
1,000,000 trees in the next four years. 
The timber is to be used for railroad 
ties. 


&* 
Government ‘Thescale of the salaries 
Salaries. paid to employés of the 


federal government was 
arranged in the days of Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity. The intention of the Fathers in 
making the remuneration of government 
service small was both to avoid the bur- 
den of heavy taxes, under which the 
people had struggled in Europe, and to 
remove the attractiveness of public office 
for unscrupulous men who might obtain 
appointments with the emolument only 
in view. 

The idea worked well enough in its 
day. In fact,its success up to the present 
time is surprising. The wonder is that 
the government has been able ‘to hold 
men of the grade which has always ad- 
ministered the bulk of national affairs 
on salaries so low. 

The times have changed ; life has be- 
come more complex and expensive. 
Young men hesitate to marry on stipends 
which their fathers consiJered ample. 
Specialists in the sciences are absolutely 
necessary in the departments, each of 
whom has prepared himself for his work 
by along and expensive technical educa- 
tion. In private business these men are 
valued highly and paid accordingly. 





But the United States continues to 
pay its servants, from the President 
down, oun the scale that Jefferson con- 
sidered ample. 

Business men especially notice this 
state of affairs, for they know what 
they have to pay for the services of a 
goodman. The Pacific Coast Miner says 
editorially:, 

‘We notice that the United States 
government advertises civil service ex- 
aminations for positions of local land 
office clerks. In this it is stated that the 
applicants must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the public land laws and of the 
routine of land-office work. For all this 
he is to receive a salary not equal to that 
of a San Francisco hod-carrier. As the 
registers and receivers are political ap- 
pointments who exercise judicial func- 
tions and yet seldom have any knowl- 
edge of law, the clerk is supposed to be 
their law adviser, and as such must be 
able to cope with the most skillful land 
thieves that the world has ever known!”’ 

‘‘Tt is said that the miserable salaries 
paid to skillful brain workers in all de- 
partments of our government are such 
that in many cases some civil-service 
examinations cannot be held for want 
of applicants. This will continue until 
the government realizes the fact that 
brain work requiring technical ability 
and years of study is entitled to as much 
consideration at its hands as the mere 
manual laborers of the trades unions. 
As the President is the head of the civil- 
service system, we respectfully call his 
attention to this state of affairs. The 
efficiency of every department of the 
government must depend on the effi- 
ciency of its employés,and this efficiency 
cannot be secured without the compen- 
sation appropriate to ability, experience, 
and relative value.’’ 


a 
Christmas Before the middle of 
Trees. December the city deal- 


ers begin to receive and 
display their.stock of Christmas ever- 
greens. In the northern cities a pro- 
fusion of Arborvitz, Spruce, Balsam, 
and Hemlock is shipped in by boat and 
rail, varying in size from branches and 
small bushes to trees 30 feet in height. 
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The Arborvite is mainly utilized by 
stripping away the twigs bearing the 
foliage and tying them into wreaths and 
garlands. 

Here in Washington the Spruce and 
Hemlock are seen in addition to Scrub 
Pine, Red Cedar, and a little Longleaf 
Pine from the Carolinas. For wreaths, 
instead of Arborvitze the dealers display 
quantities of a Lycopod or Club Moss, 
commonly called Crowfoot, which re- 
sembles the Arborvitz in appearance, 
but lacks the attractive fragrance of the 
conifers. Holly appears later, and mis- 
tletoe last of all, because it is liable to 
wither. 

The well-shaped trees from 6 feet and 
upward in height do service as the 
Christmas trees, which contribute so 
much to the pleasure of children at the 
holiday season. 

This year a complaint was heard, es- 
pecially from the northern cities, that 
Christmas trees were too expensive to 
be used as generally as in years gone 
by. Thesupply is decreasing. This is 
a matter for regret. The Christmas 
tree is a strong accessory to a good 
home. It is a part of the birthright of 
childhood, and its enjoyment should not 
be limited to the homes of the wealthy. 

Undoubtedly there are enough young 
evergreen trees in the North to furnish 
us indefinitely with Christmas trees if 
we use them wisely and eke out the 
supply. The rise in price means only 
that the well-shaped trees which grew 
conveniently near shipping points have 
been exhausted, and that the dealers 
now have to bear the expense of longer 
hauls. 

Here is an opening for thrifty north- 
ern farmers. A few pounds of spruce 
and balsam seed each spring scratched 
into the ground on the shady side of the 
fences, or in the open places in the farm 
woodlot, would yield enough Christmas 
trees after a few years to buy a hand- 
some gift for each one of the family. 
They are already raised at a profit by 
nurserymen. 

There should be no wanton waste or 
destruction of the young forest growth. 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION would be 
first to condemn such proceedings as 
are reported to have taken place this 
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year at Philadelphia, where a large 
number of trees were burned by the 
dealers in order to raise the price of the 
remainder. 

But the attitude of the sentimental- 
ists who would cut no trees, even for 
Christmas purposes, is equally mis- 
taken. Such persons are a serious 
hindrance to the progress of real for- 
estry, for they antagonize the very men 
they would like to convert. Let every 
home that needs a Christmas tree have 
one, by all means, for this legitimate 
use, but cry down indiscriminate cut- 
ting and waste in the woodlands, and 
prepare for 1914, if you are ina position 
to do so, by planting a few spruces or 
firs. 


&* 


The scene of principal 
damage during Decem- 
ber shifted after the first 
few days of the month from eastern 
Texas to southwestern California. 

From various newspaper items it is 
learned that on December 3 fire broke out 
in the mountains 20 miles northeast of 
San Bernardino, which proved to be the 
most destructive in the history of that re- 
gion. It was believed at first that it 
started from a donkey engine at the 
works of the Brookings Lumber Com- 
pany, but investigation seems to indi- 
cate incendiary work on the part of sev- 
eral persons and arrests are promised. 

The flames moved southward, driven 
by the wind,and burned about 5,000,000 
feet of sawed lumber at Brookings’ mill, 
entailing a loss of more than $100,000 
to the company. The mill was saved. 

A summer cottage at Fredalba was de- 
stroyed and a bridge 200 feet long, which 
spans City Creek Canyon, was seriously 
threatened, but finally saved by back- 
firing. 

The area burned over is estimated at 
nearly 40,000 acres, upon which stood 
some of the finest timber in the San Ber- 
nardino Range. The main loss lies in 
the denuding of the mountain slopes, 
from which almost all vestiges of plant 
life were swept away. The soil was so 
calcined that it will readily wash away, 
leaving the naked rock. December 6 
the fire was said to be under control. 


Forest Fire 
Notes. 
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On the same date a report from Santa 
Monica, Cal., announced that 30 miles 
of the coast in that region had been de- 
vastated by forest fires, which worked 
in and out of the canyons and destroyed 
a number.of residences, at a loss of 
$150,000. 

At Escondido much damage resulted 
from a fire which burned the Escondido 
Irrigation Company’s district flume line 
in several places. Repairs will cost 
$30,000 to $40,000. 

Less destructive fires are reported 
from Parksville, Ky. (November 30), 
from Wrightsboro, N. C., and from 
Blaine, Il. 

It is worthy of note that during the 
last fiscal year 597 camp and other 
small fires were discovered burning in 
the forest reserves and extinguished 
by the rangers while in the incipient 
stage. 

There were also 279 larger fires, of 
which some few escaped control and 
burned over considerable areas. Alto- 
gether, more than 280,000 acres were 
burned in the reserves. 

Several counties in the Adirondack 
region of New York State, following the 
leadership of St. Lawrence county, are 
endeavoring to move the legislature to 
such action as will cause the expense of 
fighting forest fires in the future to be 
borne wholly by the state, instead of 
throwing half the burden on thinly 
settled, poor towns, as at!present. The 
supervisors of the affected towns say 
that much of the expense in the heavy 
fires of last spring was for the protec- 
tion of state land, and that as the Adi- 
rondacks are used by citizens of the 
whole state as a pleasure resort, these 
citizens should help stand these ex- 
penses. 


»* 


The space allotted to 
this important bureau 
will be utilized as com- 
pletely as possible with 
an exhibit illustrating 
the various lines of work carried on by 
the several branches of the Survey. 
Twelve colored photographic trans- 
parencies will represent typical land- 
scapes in various quarters of the United 


Geological 
Survey 
Exhibit at 
St. Louis. 
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States, and show the men of the field 
branches at their work, on the march, 
and in camp. 

Of great interest to partisans of irri- 
gation will be two large scale models of 
the engineering work of the government 
reclamation projects at the Gunnison 
River in Colorado and on the Salt 
River, near Mesa, Arizona. 

The former shows the diversion of the 
water of the Gunnison River to the Un- 
compahgre Valley by means of a tunnel 
6% miles long. The latter is a work- 
ing model, 7 by 21 feet in extent, which 
is meant to demonstrate with actual 
flowing water the action of the immense 
dam and the canal by which electric 
power is developed to aid in its con- 
struction. 

The towers and gates by which the 
water is let out of the reservoir into the 
stream bed appear in operation, and far- 
ther down the stream are seen the head- 
gates, flumes, division gates, measuring 
weirs, etc., which control and regulate 
the flow of the waters to the irrigated 
lands. 

The orchards, vineyards, orange 
groves, and field crops resulting from 
the application of water to the land form 
part of the model, and each object is 
painted to resemble the actual present 
appearance of the locality. 


* 


Prof. Henry S. Graves, 
Graves director of the Yale For- 
Married. est School, was married 

on December 19, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, to Miss Marian 
Welch, daughter of Mr. Pierce Welch, 
of that city. 


Professor 


ad 


This from a prominent 
citizen of New Mexico: 
‘The land grabber is 
working overtime in our 
territory, and his latest scheme works 


The Land 
Grabber at 


Work. 


like a charm. In the Pecos Valley the 
desert entrymen ven/ a pumping plant, 
set it up before the inspector arrives, 
and soak upa few acres. ‘Title passes 
to the entryman, and the pump is re- 
turned or passed on to the next would-be 
land owner.”’ 















































HON. THOMAS R. BARD, 
CHAIRMAN ,OF THE IRRIGATION COMMITTEE IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


HE friends of national irrigation are rightly pleased at the appointment of Senator 
Thomas R. Bard, of California, as chairman of the Irrigation Committee of the United 

States Senate. He has labored long and diligently for the upbuilding of the West, and 

has always stood for the rights of bona fide settlers. Senator Bard has long been identified with 
the great business interests of the West, in which he has won marked success, and his service 
in the Senate, though short in point of time, has been stamped by the same sound judgment and 
adherence to right principles that has made him such a power in his own State of California. 
Senator Bard was born at Chambersburg, Pa., December 8, 1841. After graduating from Cham- 
bersburg Academy at the head of his class he studied law. He then engaged in the transporta- 
tion business, and later, in 1865, went to southern California, where he has pulled even 
since. He was elected to the United States Senate in February, 1900, by the unanimous vote of 
the Republican members of the legislature. In addition to being chairman of the Irrigation 
Committee of the Senate, Senator Bard is also a member of the Committees on Indian Affairs, 


Public Lands, Railroads, and Territories, 











AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING WAS HELD 


AT WASHINGTON, D. 


I, Minutes of the Meeting and 
Resolutions. 


HE twenty-second annual meeting 
of the American Forestry Associ- 
ation was held in accordance with the 
constitution on December 9, 1903. The 
meeting was called to order at the Atlan- 
tic Building, Washington, D. C., at 10 
o’clock a. m., by Honorable James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture and Presi- 
dent of the Association. The attendance 
was excellent and a lively interest was 
shown in the work of the Association. 
The reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was dispensed with, as they 
had been printed in full in ForRESTRY 
AND IRRIGATION for January, 1903. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Otto Luebkert, 
read his report, showing total receipts of 
$4,566.31 andexpendituresof $4,077.59, 
leaving a balance on hand of $488.72, 
against which there are outstanding bills 
for $50.00. The report was accepted 
and referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Bowers, read the report of the Board of 
Directors, which was accepted, and, on 
motion, ordered to be printed in For- 
ESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

Mr. Pinchot announced the names of 
those who had contributed to the special 
fund for increasing the membership and 
advancing the work of the Association, 
the list being as follows: Mr. William 
Earl Dodge (now deceased), Mr. D. 
Willis James, of New York; Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup, New York, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Potter, wife of Bishop Potter, of New 
York. 

He moved a vote of thanks to these 
ladies and gentlemen for their valuable 
assistance, which was unanimously car- 
ried. 

On motion, the chair was authorized 
to appoint the usual committees, and in 
accordance therewith he named Messrs. 
George B. Sudworth and Wm. L. Hall 
as the Auditing Committee; Messrs. 
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Edward A. Bowers, F. H. Newell, and 
Overton W. Price as the Committee on 
Resolutions ; Messrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
George P. Whittlesey, George F. Moses, 
Colonel William F. Fox, and Dr. C. A. 
Schenck as the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. 

Secretary Wilson was at this point 
obliged to leave, and called upon Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot to take the chair during 
his absence. Mr. Pinchot thereupon 
requested Mr. Ernest Stewart, Super- 
intendént of the Canadian forests, to 
take his place on the nominating com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Schenck then addressed the meet- 
ing upon the subject of forestry in North 
Carolina, and was followed by Mr. Low, 
of Hawaii, who spoke interestingly upon 
forest conditions in the islands. 

After some further discussion, Mr. 
Pinchot extended an invitation on be- 
half of his mother, Mrs. James W. Pin- 
chot, to all present to attend a tea at 
No. 1615 Rhode Island Avenue from 
4.30 to 6.30 that afternoon. 

A recess was then taken at 11 0’clock 
until 12 o’clock noon. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Bowers, 
for the Committee on Resolutions, read 
the proposed resolutions, which were 
then taken up for discussion and finally 
adopted. These resolutions are printed 
below as a part of this report. 

The Auditing Committee reported 
that the Treasurer’s accounts were cor- 
rect, and their report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

The Nominating Committee reported 
a list of officers for 1904, and upon the 
acceptance of their report the Secretary 
was directed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the nominees. This 
list is printed on the Association an- 
nouncement page in the January num- 
ber of FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

Mr. Stewart, Superintendent of Ca- 
nadian forests, suggested that next sum- 
mer the American Forestry Association 
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have a joint meeting with the Canadian 
Association at St. Louis. 

Dr. Schenck thought that this meet- 
ing should be an international one, and 
Mr. Bowers offered a resolution that 
this association appoint a committee to 
take charge of an international forestry 
meeting at St. Louis, and that the com- 
mittee consist of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and Mr. Ernest 
Stewart, with such other members as 
they may desire to associate with them. 
This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Stewart then made some inter- 
esting remarks upon the progress of 
forest work in Canada, with especial 
reference to the success that had at- 
tended the effort to distribute young 
trees for planting by farmers. 

After some discussion of tree planting 
by Mr. William L. Hall, Mr. Stewart, 
and Mr. Ernest Bruncken, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The tea at Mrs. Pinchot’s was largely 
attended, in spite of the inclement 
weather, and this pleasant opportunity 
of meeting socially was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted by the Association : 

WHEREAS the southern mountain for- 
ests are of national importance in their 
influence upon stream flow and upon 
timber supply, and whereas widespread 
loss has already resulted from their 
misuse, 

Be it resolved, ‘That this Association 
lend its best efforts to procuring the cre- 
ation of a national forest reserve in the 
Southern Appalachians. 

Resolved, That this Association, in its 
capacity as a national organization, en- 
dorse the effort to obtain a forest reserve 
in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. 

WHEREAS experience 


has demon- 


strated that the first step in an effective 
administration of great forest areas is 
rapid and easy means of communication, 
in order that fires may be extinguished 
in their incipient stage and depredations 
anticipated: 

Be it resolved, That the officers of this 
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Association are hereby instructed to 
make every proper effort to obtain from 
Congress at this session an appropriation 
of five hundred thousand ($500,000) 
dollars, to be expended in the construc 
tion and improvement of roads and trails 
within the existing national forest re- 
serves. 

Resolved, That the existing laws under 
which mineral entries are made within 
forest reserves are a menace to the re- 
serves, and that said laws should be so 
modified as to prevent mineral entries 
for other purposes than the development 
of mineral resources, while affording the 
bona fide prospector full opportunity to 
perfect a mineral claim. 

Resolved, That we favor the passage 
by Congress of an amendment to the 
law regarding exchange of lands in- 
cluded within a forest reserve, so that 
such exchanges or lieu selections shall 
be confined to lands of equivalent value 
or similar condition as regards forest 
growth. ; 

Resolved, That we are in entire ac- 
cord with the efforts to repeal the Tim- 
ber and Stone Act, and we favor as a 
substitute therefor the passage of an 
act which shall confer authority upon 
the proper officer of the United States 
to sell timber growing on the public 
lands when such sale shall be for the 
public welfare. 


II. Directors’ Report. 


The forest movement in 
the United States has 
progressed so satisfac- 
torily during the past year that your 
Directors feel justified in opening this 
report with an exultant note. In no 
previous year has there been so solid an 
advance in gaining public support. The 
lumbermen and railroads have become 
convinced that forestry is of the utmost 
importance to them, and we welcome 
such support as a notable achievement 
of the year. 

Public sentiment, too, in the West, 
where the federal forest reserves are 
located, has changed from an attitude 
of hostility to one of friendliness, and 
we confidently believe that it only re- 
quires a more complete understanding 


Advance of 
Forestry. 
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of the purposes of the reserves to bring 
to them a practically unanimous sup- 
port of the people in the states where 
they are located. It should be the duty 
of this Association in every way to fur- 
ther this result. 

In submitting our annual report to 
the members of this Association, it seems 
desirable to first take up the matters of 
general interest that were incomplete at 
the time of our last annual meeting, and 
thus make a more or less continuous 
history of our activities in the forestry 
movement. 

1. Of prime importance 
is the consolidation of 
the forest work of the 
federal government 
under one head. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat that the pres- 
ent division of the work between the 
General Land Office, the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, and the Bureau of Forestry 
is unsatisfactory, unscientific, and un- 
economic. ‘This condition isrecognized 


Consolidation 
of Forest 
Work. 


by all the parties concerned. The Pres- 


ident, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office 
have united in asking Congress to place 
all forest work of the government in 
charge of the Bureau of Forestry. This 
Association, the National Irrigation 
Congress at its meeting in Ogden, Utah, 
last September, and many other organ- 
izations have endorsed this proposed 
consolidation, but as yet Congress has 
failed to act. A bill is now pending in 
Congress to accomplish the desired ob- 
ject, and it is hoped that in view of the 
unanimity of those ina position to judge 
of its merits that the bill will pass at 
this session. Of course the questions 
arising in connection with the reserves 
as to titles must continue to be adjudi- 
cated by the General Land Office. 

2. Another important 
Southern matter is the proposed 
Forest Appalachian Forest Re- 
Reserve. serve, which this asso- 
ciation has earnestly 
advocated. No legislation has been ob- 
tained creating it as yet, but public sen- 
timent continues to support it with in- 
creasing force, and it is reasonable to 
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expect that in time Congress will act 
favorably upon the matter. 

3. In pursuance of a res- 
The olution passed at the last 
Legislative annual meeting, your 
Committee. President last spring ap- 
pointed a Legislative 
Committee to consider what could be 
done in the way of obtaining forest 
legislation in the different states. This 
committee has considered what its work 
and scope should be, and has decided 
that the first and most practical piece 
of work for it to do is to try to devise 
a harmonious system of tax laws with 
reference to forested or wooded lands. 
At present it is collecting information 
concerning the cut-over pine lands of 
the South and gathering the opinions 
of the owners of such lands as to what 
form of tax exemption or tax postpone- 
ment would induce owners to interest 
themselves in reforesting such lands. 
The existing laws. tax lands producing 
a wood crop upon the value both of the 
land and thecrop. This is not done 
with other crops in most states and is 
an unfair discrimination against forest 
properties, inducing the earliest possible 
cutting of wooded lands. It has been 
suggested that the only fair way is to 
tax the wood crop when it is gathered, 
and until that time only place a tax 
upon the value of the land itself. If 
some general law upon these lines can 
be framed which will apply in most 
states, we believe the association could 
do most important work in having it 
presented to the legislatures of all the 
states, furnishing such explanations as 
might lead to favorable action in many 
states. 
A new piece of work 
has been attempted by 
the Secretary this year 
in endeavoring to affil- 
iate existing state for- 
estry associations with this organization 
and to organize branches in states where 
no forestry organizations exist. This 
matter has been under consideration for 
many years by our Executive Commit- 
tee, but no practical way of accomplish- 
ing so desirable a consolidation of all 
our voluntary forest interests was found. 
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It is now hoped that something may be 
done along this line, and we urge our 
members in the different states to present 
such plans to our Secretary as seem to 
them wise in order that some affiliation 
between all state associations with this 
national association may be effected. 

It has been suggested that the Asso- 
ciation should annually make’ inspec- 
tions of the work on the national forest 
reserves with a view to assisting by its 
cooperation in a proper management of 
the same. This seems desirable, but at 
present our resources will not permit us 
to attempt this, save in isolated cases. 
At the time of our last 
annual report the total 
membership of the As- 
sociation was 2,136. At 
the present time it is 
2,107, not counting some twenty or 
thirty members who have joined since 
the 30thof November. We may there- 
fore say that our membership has been 
practically stationary during this year. 
This is not as it should be. While our 
members have not increased, in one re- 


Membership 
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spect the changes for the year are grati- 
fying in that we have a larger member- 
ship from]the far West and the mem- 


bership is fmore widely scattered than a 
year ago. “We can not dwell too strongly 
upon the importance of increasing our 
membership, both because of the finan- 
cial strength gained, but also of the in- 
creased influence it gives us in further- 
ing forestry throughout the country. 
We ought to have 10,000 persons en- 
rolled as members of the American 
Forestry Association, and we believe we 
can obtain this number if each one of 
our members will make it his or her duty 
to see that at least five friends are by 
them induced to join during the coming 
year. 

The summer meeting 
at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, held on August 25 
and 26, was in every way 
a success, ana the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are due to the Commercial Club 
of that city for its management of the 
meeting, which was held under its 
auspices. ‘The papers read were perti- 
nent and the discussions evoked by them 
most interesting. Secretary . Wilson, 


The Summer 
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our President, was present, and, as the 
fitting climax of the meeting, addressed 
a mass meeting on the last evening of 
our gathering. There was a represen- 
tative attendance from various parts of 
Minnesota and adjoining states, and a 
noticeable feature was the presence of 
some of the oldest and most prominent 
lumbermen of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, who took part in the program and 
discussions with enthusiasm and the in- 
telligence coming from life-long famil- 
iarity with the White Pine region. The 
press of the Northwest gave full ac- 
counts of the proceedings, and the meet- 
ing awakened a wide interest in a sec- 
tion of the country where we may hope 
for valuable support in the future. It 
was voted ,not to increase annual dues 
to $2.50. (See p. 274, FORESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, 1903.) 

The official organ of the 
The Association, FORESTRY 
Magazine. AND IRRIGATION, was 
increased in size at the 
beginning of this year from 48 to 64 
pages, and has shown steady and grati- 
fying improvement. Since January 1, 
1903, 86,500 copies were put in circula- 
tion, an average of 7,375 per month. 
The total cost to the Association has 
been for the year $3,462.86, about one 
hundred dollars less than for a smaller 
magazine the preceding year. 

Coming now to a review of the for- 
est movement generally, we have to note 
with great satisfaction the work of the 
Bureau of Forestry. 

Greater progress has 
been made by the Bu- 
reau during the past 
year than at any other 
period of its existence. Important lines 


Bureau of 
Forestry. 


) of work already begun have been con- 


tinued, and the Bureau has extended its 
activities in many directions. Leading 
lumbermen have begun to see the wis- 
dom of conservative lumbering, which 
is another name for forestry, and have 
emphatically endorsed the work of the 
Bureau. At the convention of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington forestry was made 
the principal subject of discussion. Im- 
portant lumber interests have applied to 
the Bureau of Forestry for advice and 
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assistance in the management of their 
timber holdings, and work has been or 
is now in progress on the lands of the 
Northern Lumber Company, the Kirby 
Lumber Company, the Houston Oil 
Company, and others. On July 1, 1903, 
the area of private forest lands under the 
supervision of the Bureau amounted to 
679,194 acres. 

Next in importance to the interest of 
the lumbermen is that of the great rail- 
roads, a number of which have applied 
to the Bureau for assistance in determin- 
ing the advisability of the purchase and 
conservative management of forest lands 
for the production of railroad ties. The 
Bureau has also been in cooperation with 
several of the leading roads in an inves- 
tigation of methods of wood preserva- 
tion, the results of which will be ex- 
ceedingly valuable in connection with 
the durability of railroad ties. 

Increasing attention was paid by the 
Bureau during the year to work upon 
government lands. ‘This included the 
study of various forest problems within 
the national forest reserves and the ex- 
amination of areas to determine their 
suitability for new reserves. The pas- 
sage of the National Irrigation Act had 
a most important bearing on the ques- 
tion of extension of forest reserves, 
since government experts are agreed 
that irrigation on a large scale is im- 
possible without the preservation of the 
forests surrounding reservoirs at the 
headwaters of the streams. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
year has been the desire of various states 
to cooperate with the Bureau of Forestry 
in a study of their forest resources. 
Work along this line has been going on 
in several states, notably in California 
and New Hampshire, whose legislatures 
made specific appropriations for the pur- 
pose, and in Maine, where the Forest 
Commission contributed to the expenses 
of the investigation. 

An investigation of very great impor- 
tance is that of timber tests. The advice 
of prominent engineers, manufacturers, 
and lumbermen was sought before the 
tests were inaugurated, in order that 
their results might be of the greatest 
practical value. The object of these 
tests is to determine the strength and 
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durability of the merchantable timbers 
of the United States. 

In view of the enormous damage 
which has been done by forest fires in 
the United States during the year, the 
investigation of this problem by the 
Bureau is of special interest and value. 

While the Bureau has utilized to the 
fullest extent and in the best possible 
way its resources in men and money, its 
possibilities for usefulness are out of all 
proportion to the funds at its disposal. 

The activities of the 


Work of General Land Office in 
General Land connection with the for- 
Office. est reserves have greatly 


increased. One-third of 
the Commissioner’s annual report is 
taken up with forest matters. During 
the year 2,875,000 acres of land were 
added to the forest reserve area, increas- 
ing the total of that area to approxi- 
mately 63,000,000 acres. Four new 
reserves were established during the 
year since our last meeting, and one in 
Porto Rico has recently been proclaimed. 
The area of previously existing reserves 
was increased by 1,443,440 acres, and 
was reduced by 62,080 acres in modify- 
ing the boundaries of the reserves. As 
no small part of the opposition to the 
reserves at the outset came from the in- 
clusion of certain agricultural lands 
within their exterior boundaries, we 
feel that this work of modifying scien- 
tifically the boundaries of the forest re- 
serves should be pushed as rapidly as 
the work permits. 

The field force is now completely or- 
ganized, resulting in great benefit to the 
service. This is especially appreciable 
in the decreasing number of destructive 
fires occurring within the reserves, 
which is directly due to the work of the 
forest force in both educating the peo- 
ple on the subject and extinguishing 
incipient fires. The figures given in 
the report regarding the suppression of 
fires conclusively show that the value of 
the services rendered by the force in 
preventing conflagrations is simply in- 
estimable. This feature of the work 
alone constitutes a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the utility of the service. 

The work of preserving the reserves 
from depredations continues also in a 
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state of improvement from year to year. 
Grazing within described areas has been 
judiciously permitted, and the methods 
adopted seem to have met with general 
approval. 

Another important branch of the 
work, that of effecting sales of timber, 
has also been considerably expanded, 
as shown by the increase in amounts 
received from such sales, the report for 
this last year showing an aggregate of 
over $45,000 actually paid in on such 
sales as against over $25,000 for the 
preceding year. It is also shown that 
there still continues a growing demand 
for the free use of forest-reserve timber. 

The appropriations made by Congress 
to defray the expenses connected with 
the administration of the federal forest 
reserves have been as follows: Under 
the act of June II, 1896, $25,000 were 
appropriated to pay the expense of a 
comnission appointed to report relative 
to the establishment of forest reserves. 
Subsequent to this act appropriations 
were made as follows: 


For the fiscal year 1899. ........-. $175,000 
hres a et SN 6a on wo eo 210,000 
saa ie SS VE cise! cece oats 325,000 
Somes; eee ae re 300,000 
By Ugg mee a ene 300,000 
ith 375,000 


The above appropriations are used to 
pay the salaries and expenses of officers 
employed in the service. The force is 
made up of forest inspectors, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and rangers of 
different grades. As it is impossible to 
continue in active service the entire 
number of officers during the whole 
year, on account of the limited appro- 
priation, a number of rangers are fur- 
loughed during the winter months, when 
the danger from forest fires and trespass 
is not so great as during the summer. 
There were employed during the past 
year about 450 rangers, together with 
the necessary number of inspectors, su- 
perintendents, and supervisors. This 
number was maintained until October 
15, when the force was considerably re- 
duced. During the winter months there 
were employed about 175 rangers on 
the reserves. 

An important matter for legislative 
action in connection with the forest re- 
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serve is the present method of permitting 
mineral locations within the reserves, 
which is open to criticism. While we 
favor the freest opportunities for a dona 
fide exploitation of the minerals within 


‘the reserves, we feel that the existing 


laws are defective in that it is possible 
under them for large numbers of mineral 
entries to be made where no minerals 
exist in paying quantities, and where, 
when title is once passed to the entry- 
man under a patent, all control of -the 
lands passes from the general govern- 
ment. This is a serious menace to the 
proper administration of the forest re- 
serves. Under these entries large quan- 
tities of lands valuable only for their tim- 
ber or as hotel sites and pleasure resorts 
are being taken, and a nominal compli- 
ance with the mineral laws makes it pos- 
sible for such entries to be perfected. 

In addition to the work 
Forest Work of the federal govern- 
in the States. ment, the states have 
also advanced in their 
forest development. In Pennsylvania 
the state reserves have been increased in 
area, as is also the case in Indiana. 
Important legislation looking toward 
fire protection and proper forest admin- 
istration has been passed, among others, 
in Minnesota, New Hampshire, Califor- 
nia, and Washington. 

The State of Maine has appointed a 
trained forester, a graduate of the Yale 
Forest School, as a state officer to assist 
in its forest work, and Wisconsin has 
asked the Bureau of Forestry to nomi- 
nate a forester to take charge of its for- 
est work. Following an investigation 
of forest conditions in Hawaii, that ter- 
ritory has appointed a forester, in charge 
of the protection and development of the 
forests of the island. 

Under the provisions of the so-called 
Morris Act, which provided for the crea- 
tion of the Minnesota National Forest 
Reserve, the first selection of lands for 
the reserve has been made by the For- 
ester. It covers 104,459 acres, upon 
which the marking of trees to be left 
standing after lumbering is now in 
progress under the supervision of the 
Bureau. 

There is every prospect of the success- 
ful execution of the provisions of the 
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Morris Bill, in spite of the opposition of 
certain lumbermen interested in main- 
taining the old conditions of loose ad- 
ministration on the one hand and ex- 
cessive profits on the other. 

The Association welcomes and ap- 
plauds the efforts of the women of Cali- 
fornia to secure the preservation of the 
Calaveras Grove of Big Trees, and its 
members are urged to give the move- 
ment countenance and support. 

Gur Canadian friends continue to 
show an unflagging interest in the cause 
of forestry, both in their own domain, 
where their forestry association is do- 
ing active work, and also by numerous 
additions to ournumbers. One of their 
official representatives was present at 
the summer meeting of the Association 
in Minneapolis and voiced the interest 
of Canada in all that we do in forestry 
lines. 

Fire, the great enemy 
of our forests, has done 
its usual work of de- 
struction during the last year. In the 
Adirondack region its ravages were un- 
precedented. Over 600,000 acres were 
burned over, causing a loss of not less 
than $3,000,000. While perhaps only 
30 per cent of this area was valuable as 
timber, for the purposes of the Adiron- 
dack Park all was valuable. The ex- 
cuse given for these great fires in the 
Adirondacks was the prolonged and un- 
usual drouth ; but with the forest force 
there and the interest of large land- 
owners and campers this should only 
have been an incentive to increased ac- 
tivity. The railroads were particularly 
to blame by their want of care and pre- 
eaution in spreading these fires, some 
of which, it is true, were set for revenge 
or to obtain work in extinguishing fires. 
In Maine during the months of May and 
June, 1903, 271,000 acres of timbered 
lands were destroyed, or about 2 per 
cent of their area in that state, involv- 
ing a loss of $1,410,210. We can not 
here recite all of the fires in forests 
throughout the country, but the two 
cases above are typical, and show the 
importance of a thorough administra- 
tion of the fire laws. In many cases 
these laws themselves are good, but in 
the absence of an effective administra- 
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tion are quite worthless. Our members 
could do no more effective work in the 
cause of forestry in their respective 
states than to give earnest attention to 
obtaining proper means for the admin- 
istration of their fire laws. 

Thedevelopment of for- 
estry education is a mat- 
ter of supreme interest 
to all the friends of for- 
estry, and so we must record one great 
regret that the first school in this coun- 
try devoted solely to forestry has been 
discontinued. The New York State 
College of Forestry was organized in 
connection with Cornell University in 
1898 and enjoyed an immediate and in- 
creasing success. Its graduates were 
proving themselves men of great use- 
fulness in widely diversified forest work 
throughout this country and in the 
Philippines. With a promised mem- 
bership of one hundred for this year, its 
success seemed assured. Suddenly we 
learned that the Cornell authorities had 
decided to discontinue it, because the 
governor of New York had vetoed the 
bill granting the customary state’ aid to 
the school. It is not proper for us to 
criticise this action or the complications 
by which this veto was brought about. 
We can only deplore the unfortunate 
outcome as a distinct loss to the cause 
of sound forestry in the Middle States. 

As an offset to this loss, Harvard 
University has inaugurated this fall a 
department of forestry, which promises 
well for the future, and at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan the forestry depart- 
ment contemplated a year ago has be- 
comea fact. The University of Nebraska 
has also established a department of for- 
estry. 

The Yale Forest School has nearly 
double the number of students that at- 
tended last year, compelling an increase 
in the teaching force, and the affairs of 
the school are most prosperous. At 
Biltmore there is also an increased num- 
ber of students, and Berea College of 
Kentucky is turning out a large number 
of students with a knowledge of for- 
estry that will be of great service when 
the Appalachian reserve iscreated. The 
Michigan Agricultural College also con- 
tinues its forest work with success. 
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In many other colleges courses in feel that they have cause for gratifica- 
forestry are now given with a con-_ tion for what has been done and deter- 
stantly growing interest. mination to push on this incomparable 

From this summary of the forest work work all the more vigorously for the 
of the year we trust our members may future. 


III. REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Otto Luebkert, Treasurer, in Account with the American Forestry Association. 











Dr. CR. 

To Balance December I, 1902...... $155 12 | By ‘‘ Forestry and Irrigation,’’ De- 

Interest on bonds ............. 180 00 cember, 1902, to November, 
Interest on deposits ........... 17 66 1QO9, SUMCHIMIGE <<... < ein <itecrec'e $3,462 56 
Dues of annual members....... 3,423 30 Postage for Secretary.......... 6 38 
Sustaining memberships....... 425 00 Postage for Treasurer.......... 89 70 

Life memberships............. 309 00 Salary of Treasurer and clerk 
Eee ere 43 00 MRL f-, or igcodamene lke ie 6 247 05 
Sale of publications........ ne 19 98 Interest on $1,000 loan. ...... 50 00 
POUT ois. 6 ao ns tees oa shar 2 25 Expenses of Summer Meeting. . 102 76 
Printing and stationery........ 87 00 

Sundries, Secretary and Treas- 
TOE oc ccccccccccevececne oe 27 34 
Rent of safe-deposit box....... 4 00 
$4,077 59 
Balance December I, 1903. 488 72 
$4,566 31 | $4,566 31 


Against the balance for the year there is outstanding one bill of $50 for stenographic services 
at the Minneapolis meeting, leaving a net balance for the year of $438.72, a gain of $283.60. 


Special Fund for Secretary. 





De, By COMEROUR. . x. 00 «0-09 vies uxd eens as eaael OS aah Cd EA anid aearmnta a $2,000 00 
Cr. To Secretary........ se hune sb ceyeneen Wt kal Dae tate «eae apath ote ee an ; 500 00 
PROTA 5.6.6 cae h ins 040s 0 Be ROOM 6 te eee tae Gat eee eG $1,500 00 


Additional Assets. 


Two Chicago and East Illinois 5 per cent bonds.................0eseeeee $2,305 00 

Two Minneapolis and St. Louis 4 per cent bonds.............66 ceeeeeee 1,982 50 

DUES OURAN 6.5.54. oscikesxeincwes Mie a nds Gaeaae va eancatenmedere 658 00 
~~~ $4065 5° 

Lot ot One Chicago and Hast Tilinoie Bond. 6.66.0. ssc Ceccdee tae ocernduer Geeude 1,000 00 





$3,945 50 


Unpaid dues to the amount of $658 are still outstanding, viz: For 1903, $534 ; 
for 1902, $112; for years previous to 1902, $12. 

On March 1, 1903, 48 members were dropped for non-payment of dues, the 
amount thus lost being $202. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed ) OTtro LUEBKERT, 
Treasurer. 


DECEMBER I, 1903. 


























HOW LOGS 


WINTER LOGGING. 


ARE CONVEYED 


FROM THE 


STUMP TO THE STREAM IN OUR NORTHERN 


WOODS—FROST 


AND SNOW AS 


FACTORS. 


ROBERT V. R. REYNOLDS. 


NoTE.—For the accompanying illustrations of northern logging sleds we are indebted to 
the Eau Claire Mill Supply Company of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. — EDITOR. 


ROST and snow are good friends to 
the northern lumberman. Until 
recent years it was quite impossible for 
him to carry on logging operations in 
an economical way without their power- 
ful aid. Since the introduction of the 
steam logging railway the lumberman 
is not as dependent as formerly upon 
winter conditions, since he now can haul 
his logs at any time of the year; but it 
is safe to say that as long as logs can 
be driven down the northern streams at 
comparatively small expense, the first 
heavy fall of snow will be eagerly 
looked for and welcomed in the woods 
of the states where the northern pines 
grow. 

Its habitat, as well as its valuable 
qualities, has helped to bring misfor- 
tune to the White Pine. Not only 
does it grow straight and tall and clean 
of bole, float like cork, and work read- 
ily under the carpenter’s tools, but it 
must needs plant its roots where for a 
third of every year the heavens them- 
selves provide material for well nigh 
frictionless roads, which reduce to a 
minimum the expense of transporting 
the log to the saw. 

Let us suppose a case of a lumber 
firm which has bought pine stumpage 
in a new place and desires to market 
the timber. If the timber holdings are 
very extensive and valuable and the 
company is able to expend $50,000 to 
$100,000 on transportation, they will 
build a light railway from the timber to 
the mill, unless there is a very good 
driving stream near by. A railroad 
renders them independent of the sea- 
sons, and also admits of bringing out 
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any desirable hardwood which may be 
on their land; or if a logging road is 
already established which nearly con- 
nects the desired points, they may be 
able to extend it according to their 
needs and contract for its partial use. 
If a good driving stream is near by, they 
will probably save the timber nearest it 
to send out by driving in the spring. 

If the timber land is not extensive, its 
owners will rely entirely upon driving 
to get it to the mill. Any other case 
cannot be supposed; otherwise they 
would not have bought the timber. A 
means of transportation is the first thing 
to be considered. 

They have, then, say, a half dozen 
forties of pine two or three miles from 
the driving stream, on which, 30 miles 
below, the mill is located, either at the 
head of a navigable water or on some 
permanent railway line, from which a 
switch runs into the yards. 

The superintendent lays his plans and 
does all the preliminary work possible 
during the summer and early fall. His 
object is to haul the logs from the cut- 
tings and pile them upon the ice of the 
frozen stream and along its banks with 
the least possible expenditure of power, 
both of menand horses. Wasted power 
means loss of time, and time is the 
equivalent of money to him. 

In the first place, he may have to 
clear the snags, rocks, or sunken logs 
from the bed of the stream to prevent 
trouble from jams during the drive. 

Next he selects a ‘‘ banking’’ place 
on the 1iver as near as possible to the 
cuttings. This must be a place where 
thick and solid ice will form, extending 
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A PRIZE-WINNING LOAD. 


far enough to hold a large portion of the 
intended cut. Before spring piles of logs 
will cover the surface, and the ice must 
be strong enough to bear the great 
weight until the work is done. The 
river bank at this point must be of sucha 
nature that heavy sled loads of logs can 
safely be driven down upon the ice. If it 
is too steep, a graded roadway must be 
cut back through it, or the logs may be 
unloaded at the top of the bank and 
rolled down upon the river. Arrange- 
ments are also made to pile a quantity 
of logs on the bank, to be launched after 
the spring freshet. 

The camp foreman (whom we will call 
O'Brien) then constructs the foundation 
of the logging road from the cuttings 
to the river. The timber next the 
stream has probably been already re- 
moved. If not, a way must be cleared 
through it, usually at least twenty feet 


wide. Allowance must be made every 
quarter mile for turnouts, where op- 
posing teams may pass. Rocks and 
stumps must be avoided or removed ; 
hollows must be graded level if unavoid- 
able. In descending from the higher 
land towards the river, the road inay 
have to wind about the hillsides in order 
to reduce the grades. It may be neces- 
sary to bridge a gully or two. The 
swamps and boggy places are usually 
safe enough after a week of the north- 
ern frost, but should heavy snow come 
before severe frost, the ground may be 
so protected from freezing as to remain 
unsafe for atime. In such a case the 
snow must be shoveled away to expose 
the ground to the freezing action of the 
air, ora quantity of brush is thrown into 
the boggy places, upon which corduroy 
is laid, and the snow heaped over all to 
form the road. 











It may be that the only practicable 
descent from a line of hills is through a 
narrow, rocky, water-washed ravine. 
The foreman will then have to blast 
away some of the stone, using the débris 
and corduroy to fill the spaces between 
the rocks. 

The grade must always be gentle, the 
track not one-sided, the curves long and 
easy, and the route the shortest possible, 
though it may be better to goa half a 
mile further around than to have a long 
or steep slope which a /oaded team must 
climb. To fulfill all of these conditions 
requires no little ingenuity and actual 
engineering instinct on the part of the 
foreman. Atthe cuttings the road forks, 
with a branch leading to each consider- 
able part of the works. 

At a convenient point alongside each 
branch road in the cuttings is con- 
structed askidway, which means simply 
a pair of big wooden rails, usually logs, 
laid parallel and at right angles to the 
road. The end next to the road is a little 
higher than the other, so that a sled can 
draw up opposite the skidway and have 
its load of logs rolled on it from the side. 

In this way much of the hardest work, 
which is moving the log from the stump 
to the road, is obviated, since probably 
no tree is more than a quarter of a mile 
distant from a skidway. 
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The camps and stables are built at 
the same time the road construction is 
going on. All of this work must be 
completed before snow or severe frost. 
For several weeks the woods crew have 
been busy in the timber—felling, swamp- 
ing, and skidding—and already the skid- 
ways are piled high with logs ready to 
be hauled to the river. A tree comes 
crashing down; the dead and living 
limbs are swiftly lopped from its trunk, 
and the men who felled it measure off 
the log lengths with a 4-foot stick, and 
soon saw the merchantable part into 
logs. If the country we are consider- 
ing is Wisconsin, and the ground is still 
free from snow, a team of horses drags 
3, 4, or 5 logs into a pile, all lying par- 
allel, by means of a log chain and a 
great pair of tongs, similar to ice tongs, 
which grips each log, usually at the 
larger end, as they drag more easily 
butt foremost. Then comes another 
team drawing a single pair of heavy 
wheels 7 to 9 feet in diameter, fitted 
with a stout pole or tongue. A chain 
is slipped around the pile of logs about 
a third the way from the end which is 
to be foremost. The wheels are drawn 
astride of the pile at the same point, 
the team facing forward. 

The traces are unhooked and the 
tongue disengaged from the neck yoke 
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and turned straight up inthe air. This 
allows a chain which is wound about 
the axletree to unwind one-quarter of 
a turn, and as the tree is from 12 to 18 
inches thick, the hook at the end of 
this chain is lowered a corresponding 
distance. The hook engages the chain 
which encircles the logs, and the pole 
is pulled down to its horizontal position 
by sending the team straight ahead, 
hauling on a chain fastened to the upper 
or forward end of the pole. This mo- 
tion winds up the chain around the axle 
and lifts the forward ends of the logs 
clear of the ground. The axletree is 
made eccentric, so that when the pole 
has resumed: its normal position the 
weight of the logs hangs from the axis 
of the wheels, and there is little ten- 
dency to lift the neck yoke. The team 
is then hitched to the pole, as usual, 
and away goes the ponderous and un- 
wieldy load to the skidway, harness 
creaking as the horses strain at the 
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collar, axles clucking to and fro in the 
well-greased boxes, and pole vibrating 
under sudden side strains from the par- 
tial blocking of a wheel by a hillock or 
a hollow. The raised ends of the logs 
swing beneath the axletree and the other 
ends drag on the ground. Arrived at 
the skidway, the load of logs is dropped 
squarely across the skids at the end 
away from the road by driving out a fid 
which locks the chain around the logs. 
The logs are rolled to the road end of 
the skidway by hand and piled up layer 
on layer, two men working together 
with cant-hooks or ‘‘ peavies,’’ which 
multiply their power sufficiently to en- 
able them to roll one log upon another. 
So the work goes on until the skid- 
way is full, unless the arrival of good 
sledding opens the road to the river. 
After the first snow comes and wheels 
no longer work well, the logs are either 
snaked in singly by the tongs method 
(and this is by far the most common 
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practice throughout the north, even be- 
fore snow comes), or the butt is rolled 
upon a low sled, to which it is lashed 
fast and hauled to the skidway as before. 

Foreman O’Brien may be delayed in 
his plans by failure of snow to arrive at 
the date when his road and camps are 
finished and the skidways piled full. 
He may have to lay off a number of the 
men until the desired ‘‘spell of weather ’’ 
arrives. 

He will probably keep steadily on 
with the cutting, for this must be fin- 
ished before 3 or 4 feet of snow falls, as 
is very likely to happen later in the 
winter. As time is now plentiful, he 
may have the square corners beveled 
off from the ends of the logs so that 
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the chances of catching rocks and snags 
in a shallow stream, and thus causing a 
jam, are very much reduced. 

Every night before rolling into his 
bunk he goes outside and scans the sky 
with the careful scrutiny of a man who 
feels a grave responsibility. Every 
night for a week the stars sparkle down 
through the bitter air like diamonds set 
in dark blue velvet. The trees crack 
like pistol shots. Fourteen inches of 
ice on the river already, and the road 
where it ¢rosses the quaking bog is as 
firm as the Brooklyn bridge. 

The eighth night O’Brien comes in 
with a grin. ‘‘Snow tonight boys, 
sure!’’ The air is noticeably milder, 
all but the brighter stars are blotted out, 
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and a great yellow halo surrounds the 
moon. ‘The wind shifts, and tiny snow 
flakes come rustling down through dead 
leaves and against the rough bark of the 
pines. 

Next morning the snow is eight inches 
deep, and still falling in a business-like 
way. All that day it falls and part of 
the following night. The laid-off men 
come flocking in at nightfall to be ready 
for the next morning. The snow lies 
18 inches deep on the level. 

Long before daylight the cook and the 
cookee are heard bustling about, rattling 
pots and frying pans and causing the 
coffee-grinder to give forth a cheerful 
clamor, accompanied by spicy, appetiz- 
ing odors. 

The teamsters’ lanterns are twinkling 
about the stables, where they are shov- 
ing hay into the racks and measuring 
out oats and currying their big pets pre- 
paratory to harnessing. 

The horses are the best that money 
can buy for the purpose—big, slow- 
moving, gentle, intelligent, and able to 
pull ‘‘ anything that has two ends,’’ as 
their drivers say; $600 is not an un- 
heard-of price for a young, heavy, well- 
matched woods team, though, of course, 
the average is much lower. They have 
plenty of grain, and their drivers in 
general give them the most painstaking 
care. A blacksmith shop is set up in 
camp, and here the horseshoeing is 
looked after. The teams are sharp-shod. 
Collars are fitted accurately to avoid 
trouble from sore shoulders, and all 
harness is heavy and perfect. 

By seven the men have had their 
breakfast of pork steak, fried potatoes, 
slap-jacks, maple syrup, and coffee. 
The teams are hitched to the logging 
sleds, and by the time the men can see 
to handle a peavey a sled stands in front 
of the skidway. 

The sleds, which are built especially 
strong for their work, are of the four- 
runner pattern, carrying a stout, rectan- 
gular framework to receive the load. An 
iron pin at each corner prevents the load 
from sliding sidewise. A sled without 
its load, but including the chains, may 
weigh from 2% to 3 tons. 

The logs are rolled on to the sleds by 
means of two movable skids leaned 
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against the load, layer after layer, until 


. the boss loader thinks the limit of safety 


has been reached. When the top of the 
load is above the logs on the skidway, 
the power of a team is employed to roll 
the logs into position. This is done by 
fastening one end of a rope on top of the 
load, passing the bight down under and 
around a log on the skidway, and re- 
turning the free end across the load to 
a team on the opposite side of the road. 
When the team goes ahead at the word 
the log rolls up the movable skids in 
the bight of the rope, balanced and 
steadied by the peavies of a man at each 
end. In the cut a single block has evi- 
dently been used to change the direction 
of the pull of the team, probably be- 
cause the roadway is the only place 
where the team can pull ahead. After 
two or three layers of logs are loaded on 
the sled, binding chains are passed 
around the load, holding it firmly to the 
framework below. Then two or three 
more layers of logs are rolled into place, 
and these also are bound in position by 
chains, and so the process is repeated 
until the load is large enough. 

The first load over the new road will 
probably be a very small one. The road 
must be tested and prepared to some ex- 
tent for heavy traffic. For this purpose 
(supposing, again, that we are thinking 
of Wisconsin) the rutter is sent over the 
road to prepare the permanent track. 
The rutter consists of a sled with long 
single runners, which pack the snow 
evenly and make gradual, easy curves 
where curves are necessary. A small 
snow plow on each runner plows out 
the deep snow from the path where the 
horses of the loaded teams must walk. 
Frequently a solid road of ice is built 
up by repeated sprinkling from a tank 
of water mounted on asled. The ice 
may be 12 to 20 inches thick, accord- 
ing to the ease of getting water. Then 
a rutter is used, with knives mounted 
on the runners, which scoop grooves in 
the solid ice, in which the sled runners 
may track. In many of the Northern 
states, however, the rutter is dispensed 
with, and the sleds are made to track 8 
feet wide. 

A little leveling will be needed in one 
place, a bad rock or stump may have to 
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be removed in another, and, above all, 
the runner tracks must be packed firmly 
and make one continuous line for the 
whole distance. Every driver guides 
his team so that his sleigh tracks just 
as the rutter did, and, as all are of the 
same gauge,there is soon a hard,smooth 
pair of ruts on which a team can haul 
wonderful loads, especially as most of 
the slopes favor going toward the river. 
A few men will be kept constantly on 
road repairs. Where the track shows 
signs of wear they shovel snow upon it. 
Where there is a sharp grade, down 
which heavy loads must pass, they 
sprinkle the track with sand, as shown 
in the cut, to prevent the sleds from 
overrunning the horses. Frequently the 
ruts are wet down at night. This pro- 
cess repeated keeps the rut in smooth, 
perfect condition. 

Excepting only an iron wheel rolling 
on an iron track, these ice roads oppose 
less friction to the pull of the horses 
than any other device for transportation 
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which men have yet been able to dis- 
cover. Unless there are considerable 


-grades to be overcome, a good team 


can haul from five to twenty tons on 
such a road after it has attained its best 
condition. The difficulty lies rather in 
starting the mass than keeping it in 
motion. 

In any heavy sledding in very cold 
weather the steel shoes on the runners 
freeze fast to the snow if the load is 
allowed to stand still for a few minutes. 
It is then that a good team and driver 
display their qualities. If the horses 
are poorly trained and handled, they 
grow nervous after one or two failures 
to start the load and seesaw on the 
evener, pulling alternately instead of 
both at once. In fact, the best of teams 
would often be unable to start a load 
once firmly ‘‘ set ’’ if they pulled straight 
ahead, relying only on their strength; 
but the experienced driver pulls the 
team a few inches to one side, so that 
the tendency is to wrench the front 
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runners loose from the clinging ice 
crystals, but not too far, or the pole 
will certainly be broken. At a quiet 
word the big fellows move steadily into 
the collar, gently at first, but increasing 
their effort as they feel the resistance. 
Harder and harder they strain, the har- 
ness creaking and the great muscles of 
their buttocks ridged and shining. For 
six seconds they hang motionless; then 
another quiet word recalls them to pa- 
rade rest. After a few moments the 
driver causes them to pull the tongue 
sidewise in the other direction, and 
again sends them forward. This time 
intelligence scores. Just as it seems 
the team should be stopped for fear of 
discouraging them, there is a squeak: 
ing, grinding noise as the frost lets go 
its grip, and the front runners move to 
the side, following the pole. Immedi- 
ately the hind runners are wrenched 
loose, and the whole load moves for- 
ward, taking a little curve before re- 
turning to the ice.ruts. If the load is 
very heavy and obstinate or has stood 
over night, the driver takes a block of 
wood for a fulcrum and pries up each 
of the runners in succession with a 
crowbar, in order to avoid danger of 
breakage. 
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It is almost needless to say that such 
a load as the large one shown in the first 
illustration is heavier than any in ordi- 
nary practice, and was probably made up 
mostly for the picture. Intense rivalry 
springs up among the drivers as to 
which team shall haul the heaviest load 
of the year, and this results in the haul- 
ing of some tremendous loads on the 
ice roads. But woe betide the unlucky 
team and driver when such an unwieldy 
mass gets beyond control on a grade. 
Then the utmost efforts of the team can 
hardly keep them from being overrun, 
and both horses and driver have often 
been injured or crushed to death. 

Once the roads are in good condition, 
O’Brien keeps the haulers moving 
briskly. Advantage must be taken of 
the season, for a January thaw may ruin 
his road and block the work for a week. 

So load after load of logs moves down 
the long grades to the river bank and 
out upon the ice, there to be rolled up 
and away to the further end of con- 
stantly growing orderly piles. Every 
log is marked with a deeply dented 
brand in the end, or a mark cut in the 
bark,orboth. Thescalerknows withina 
few thousand feet the amount of lumber 
which can be cut from the banked logs. 
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At last the signs of coming spring 
begin to be noticed. The remnant of 
the work is pushed through with all 
possible speed, and finally all of the 
logs are lying upon the ice or along the 
banks waiting for the breakup. 

If the stream is liable to overflow its 
banks when the ice goes out, long booms 
may have to be built of logs chained end 
to end to prevent the logs from float- 
ing in among the timber and becoming 
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stranded when the flood subsides. At 
this point the winter work ends and 
the drive begins. Hitherto the men and 
the horses have transported the logs by 
their own muscular power, aided by the 
sloping, slippery snow road. Hence- 
forward, in large measure, the men will 
merely direct and apply the action of 
enormous natural forces in the path of 
which they have placed the logs by their 
labors of the winter. 


THE BUREAU OF FORESTRY. 


EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR 1903, SHOWING THE PROGRESS MADE DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


HE object for which the Bureau 
of Forestry exists is first of all 
to secure the highest permanent useful- 
ness of the forests in the present and 
future interests of the country. 
Lumbering of the forests now stand- 
ing must go on to supply immediate 
needs. This has made it necessary to 
find how to make conservative lumber- 
ing profitable, and the great danger 
has been that the rising price and grow- 
ing scarcity of lumber would not of 
themselves bring this about until none 
but inferior forests should be left on 
which to practice forest management. 
It is a safe assertion that the lumber 
interests of the United States recognize 
today as never before that forestry has 
for them a practical commercial value ; 
that the way is in many cases already 
open to them to consider conservative 
lumbering as a definite business propo- 
sition, and that this condition has been 
brought about entirely by the efforts of 
the Bureau of Forestry to deal with the 
concrete facts of a problem of national 
importance. ‘The evidence of its suc- 
cess is not only the cases in which lum- 
ber companies have already begun to 
put into operation its plans, prescribing 
for particular tracts how to lumber with 
reference to future production, nor the 
applications which have been made for 
similar advice elsewhere, but to the 
surprising interest in the subject which 
has lately been evidenced among lum- 
bermen generally. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Bureau of Forestry may not be com- 
pelled to let slip this opportunity for an 
important public service by inability to 
answer the demands which will be made 
upon it. Experience has shown its 
capacity to do this work. The wide 
knowledge of forest conditions and of 
methods of operation which it has gath- 
ered, and the organization which it has 
developed, fit it to undertake new prob- 
lems with a probability of success which 
can be looked for in no other quarter. 
In so vast a country as ours, and under 
forest and economic conditions of such 
variety, the task of revolutionizing the 
long-established methods of an industry 
like the lumber business is one of enor- 
mous difficulty. On the ability of the 
Bureau of Forestry to demonstrate, as 
fast as opportunity permits, that it is 
good business for lumbermen to conduct 
operations with reference to future crops 
depends in large measure the success 
or failure of the attempt to preserve 
what should be our chief sources of 
timber supply. The proper equipment 
of the Bureau for this work is nothing 
less than a national duty, and I have 
recommended that the annual appropria- 
tion for its use be substantially increased. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATION WITH 
PRIVATE OWNERS. 


In cooperating with private owners the 
Bureau is not expending public money 
to benefit private interests. Scientific 
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forestry—that is, enlightened manage- 
ment based on an accurate forecast of 
what a forest can be made to produce 
in the future—is impossible without full 
knowledge of all the forces, natural and 
artificial, which affect its productive- 
ness. This involves a careful study of 
lumbering methods on the one hand and 
of the forest itself on the other. The 
Bureau has now in its possession as the 
result of this cooperative work the tabu- 
lated results of studies in many states 
from Maine to California and from 
Florida to Washington, representing a 
total of recorded individual measure- 
ments in the forest, the number of which 
would mount to scores of millions. 

This vast mass of material has been 
gathered mainly at the private expense 
of the owners, who have received the 
expert assistance of the Bureau. Its 
possession makes it possible continually 
to enlarge the field of forestry. It has 
been secured by making its accumula- 
tion go hand in hand with practical re- 
sults. Every working plan prepared 
and put in operation has meant both the 
preservation of a source of national 
wealth and an addition to the knowl- 
edge necessary for the wise use of the 
public as well as the private forests of 
the land. 

Two considerations must be urged in 
connection with present conditions. The 
first is that cooperation is now supplying 
the Bureau with what it needs for gov- 
ernment work at a less cost than would 
be required to secure the same result 
independently. The second is that the 
speedy introduction of management on 
private lands is a matter of pressing im- 
portance. Forest preservation is nec- 
essary in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. Forest destruction on a large scale 
is now in progress. It can be checked 
only by showing that it is possible to 
use the forests without destroying them. 
The Bureau of Forestry is doing this, 
and there is no other agency which can 
doit. If the Bureau does not put forth 
every endeavor to introduce conservative 
management among private owners, the 
public interest will suffer. 

While it is true that hitherto virtually 
everything that has been done in this 
country to introduce conservative man- 
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agement as a paying business has been 
done by the Bureau, it is far from my 
wish that the Bureau should continue 
to control operations for private owners 
any longer than there is a clear and im- 
perative need. It has already entered 
on the policy of detaching from its staff 
competent men to take charge of private 
operations when called upon to do so, in 
spite of the fact that it needs the services 
in its own work of all the trained for- 
esters it has as yet been able to secure. 
The government service, however, is the 
natural goal toward which most ambi- 
tious students of forestry will strive, 
because of the superior opportunities of 
training which it affords. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF FOREST 
PROBLEMS. 


There is danger that the attention 
which the work of the Bureau in pro- 
moting the actual management of forests 
naturally receives may obscure the im- 
portance of the investigations which it 
is conducting along other lines. These 
investigations are largely scientific in 
scope and method, but always entirely 
practical in purpose and outcome. The 
Bureau is the recognized source of in- 
formation for the country on all forest 
subjects. The volume of its great and 
growing correspondence, due to this, is 
one evidence of its usefulness. It is con- 
ducting experiments along lines which 
have received the enthusiastic approval 
of engineers, constructors, and the like, 
to determine the strength of timbers. It 
is discovering how to treat cheap woods 
with preservatives so as to make it com- 
mercially practicable to substitute them 
for more expensive kinds, thus virtually 
adding new sources of valuable supply. 
It has inaugurated a new method of 
gathering crude turpentine which has 
revolutionized within a single year the 
naval stores industry of the United 
States, with an annual output of $13,- 
000,000 worth of turpentine and rosin, 
whereby the yield of turpentine is nearly 
doubled, with practically the same ex- 
pense for labor, and the life of the tree 
which yields the turpentine is greatly 
prolonged. 

In the fall of 1902 this new system 
had been experimentally in commercial 
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use for a single season on the tract of 
one operator in Georgia. Today the 
men who conduct three-fourths of the 
operations in the whole Southern Pine 
belt have adopted it, or are waiting to 
adopt it, as soon as their orders for the 
necessary apparatus can be filled. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. 


While the growing willingness of the 
private owners, in whose hands are the 
great bulk of the forests of the country, 
to inquire into the possibilities of forestry 
in connection with their holdings has 
opened an opportunity for educational 
work, the value of which it is hardly 
possible to overstate, a larger proportion 
of the energies of the Bureau has been 
given during the past year to introduc- 
ing forestry on public lands than ever 
before. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the so-called Morris Bill, selection has 
been made and approved of 104,159 
acres out of a total of 225,000 acres of 
land in the Chippewa Indian reserva- 
tions in northern Minnesota, which will 
constitute the Minnesota National Forest 
Reserve. Official announcement of the 
second selection will soon be made. 
Selection of ten sections to be reserved 
from sale and settlement has also been 
made andapproved. Volume tables and 
estimates of the total stand of the forest 
have been prepared, upon which will be 
based recommendations for the reserva- 
tion from lumbering of 5 per cent of 
the timber for seed trees, as the act pro- 
vides. Trees which will not be cut 
when the forest is lumbered have been 
marked on more than 6,000 acres, and 
rules which will control the lumbering 
have been prepared and have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

A working plan for the tract of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point was prepared at the request of the 
Secretary of War. The forest, which 
consists of hardwood sprouts, is in poor 
condition, the result of numerous fires 
and injudicious cutting. The plan is 
accompanied by forest maps, which show 
the location and area of the various 
types of forest, and provides for fire 
protection and for such improvement 
cuttings as will again put the forest in 
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a sound and healthy condition. This 
plan is now being put into effect under 
the supervision of the Bureau of For- 
estry. 

At the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior working plans were prepared 
for three Indian reservations in Wiscon- 
sin, which include recommendations for 
their protection from fire and rules under 
which they shall be lumbered without 
unnecessary damage to the forest. 

Ninety-four applications for assist- 
ance in managing forest lands were 
made by private owners. Of these ap- 
plications 37 were for timber tracts and 
57 for woodlots. Since the Bureau put 
into effect its cooperative scheme of as- 
sisting private owners, applications have 
been received for advice in the manage- 
ment of 5,656,171 acres. Farmers and 
other private owners of small tracts of 
woodland throughout the Northeast, the 
Middle West, and the South Atlantic 
States have applied in increasing num- 
bers for the assistance of the Bureau in 
the management of their tracts. Fifty- 
eight working plans for woodlots were 
prepared last year. 

Field studies of five large timber 
tracts were made as folluws : On 39,000 
acres in Berkeley county, S. C.; on 
2,321 acres on the Susquehanna River 
above Harrisburg, Pa.; on 16,000 acres 
in Mitchell, Caldwell, and Watauga 
counties, N. C.; on a Longleaf Pine 
forest in southeastern Texas, involving 
fieldwork on 300,000 acres, which occu- 
pied 35 men for four months, and on 
125,000 acres in northwestern Maine, 
which occupied 32 men for three and a 
half months. 

Working plans are in preparation for 
the following tracts: A forest of 25,000 
acres in Sullivan county, N. H.; a for- 
est of 50,000 acres in West Virginia, 
and a forest of 3,000 acres in Grafton 
county, N. H. 

The forest of R. C. Neal, near Harris- 
burg, Pa., for which a working plan was 
prepared last year, is now under conserv- 
ative forest management. Two field 
assistants of the Bureau are supervising 
the lumbering operations of a large com- 
pany in Newton and Jasper counties; 
Texas. The working plan for the United 
States Military Academy at West Point is 
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now inoperation. Twenty-seven wood- 
lots in the Northeast and South Atlantic 
States are being managed in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Bu- 
reau. The first selection of the Minne- 
sota National Forest Reserve, consisting 
of 104,459 acres, is now under the Bu- 
reau’ssupervision. In addition to these 
lands, 679,194 acres of private lands and 
106,759 acres of public lands not in- 
cluded in forest reserves are under for- 
est management. 

The interest which large railroad com- 
panies have recently exhibited in the 
practice of forestry is one of the most 
encouraging developments of the year. 
Many of them have made application to 
the Bureau for its cooperation in studies 
whose results would determine the ad- 
visability of the purchase and manage- 
ment of forest lands for the production 
of railroad ties and other timbers. 

Cooperative studies of state forest con- 
ditions, in which the states shared in the 
expense of the work, were made for 
Maine, New Hampshire, and California. 
In Maine the forests of Piscataquis 
county, south of Moosehead Lake, were 
studied. The results of the work were 
presented in the Fourth Report of the 
Forest Commissioner of that state. In 
New Hampshire a study of the forests 
of the entire state was begun, with the 
purpose of determining the methods by 
which they may best be preserved. In 
California the work was directed toward 
the making of a forest mapof the state, 
the determination of practical modifica- 
tions in lumbering methods, and of the 
effects of grazing and fire, and other 
matters entering into the determination 
of a state forest policy. 

Studies were made of the Sugar Pine 
in California, the Lodgepole Pine in 
Montana, commercial hardwoods in 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, the Balsam in 
the Adirondacks, the Chestnut in south- 
ern Maryland, and the Red Pine in 
northern Minnesota. 

The section of Forest Measurements, 
without increase of force, accomplished 
nearly twice as much work as in the 
previous year. 

The work of the section of Forest Man- 
agement for the ensuing year includes 
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more important undertakings than ever 
before. Technical problems involved in 
the management of the national forest 
reserves must be solved; the field work 
in Texas, in South Carolina, and in Ala- 
bama must be completed. Much work 
remains to be done on woodlots for pri- 
vate owners. On the lands to be in- 
cluded in the Minnesota National Forest 
Reserve those trees must be marked 
which are to be reserved in the lumber- 
ing, and supervision of the lumbering 
operations must be exercised by the 
Bureau. The study of the forests of 
California and of New Hampshire re- 
mains to be completed, and a study of 
Vermont forests will be undertaken. 
Commercial tree studies will be made in 
Maine, Minnesota, and the Southern 
States. 


FOREST INVESTIGATION. 


A notable accomplishment in the 
South during the year has been the ex- 
tensive introduction of the cup and gut- 
ter system of extracting turpentine. 
This system, invented by Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, working under the Bureau’s di- 
rection, although in operation only a 
year, is rapidly replacing the old, de- 
structive system of boxing trees. Its 
great superiority is due to the fact that 
it is far less destructive than the box 
and that it yields at least 4o per cent 
more turpentine. 

Forest investigations in 1903 were 
carried on in the following states : 

In Maryland, a study of the distribu- 
tion of the forests of St. Mary, Prince 
George, and Kent counties, in coopera- 
tion with the State Geological Survey. 

In Texas, a study of the forest growth 
of the Edwards Plateau and its influence 
on stream flow. 

In Missouri, a study of the swamp 
forests, including such timbers as Bald 
Cypress, and Red, Black, and Cotton 
gums. 

In California, a study of the Tan-bark 
Oak in connection with the tan-bark in- 
dustry. 

In Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, and Mon- 
tana, a study of forest distribution. 

An investigation of the cedar-shingle 
industry was carried on in the Pacific 
northwest, which included a study of 
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the supplies of shingle cedar, the rate 
of consumption, etc. 

The dendro- chemical laboratory, which 
was conducted in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Chemistry, obtained much 
valuable information in its study of gums 
and resins, the production of tannins, 
the use of different woods for pulp manu- 
facture, the effects of poisonous chem- 
icals on the life of trees, and the detec- 
tion of adulterants in turpentine. 

The life history of various insects 
harmful to trees in the East, South, and 
West was studied by the Division of 
Forest Entomology in codperation with 
the Bureau. It has been estimated that 
insects destroy every year $100,000,000 
worth of timber.- Experiments were 
carried on in methods of lessening this 
great damage. 

Studies were made of the basket-wil- 
low industry and of the maple-sugar 
industry, and bulletins on both subjects 
are now in preparation. 

Work in forest investigations for the 
ensuing year will include— 

Bulletins containing descriptions of 
the trees of the Northeastern, South- 
eastern, Rocky Mountain, Southwest- 
ern, and Pacific slope regions. 

An attempt to clear up the confusion 
in the common names of trees. 

A study of forest distribution in two 
counties of Maryland. 


Special studies of forest distribution 


in Missouri and Arkansas. 

A study of the Big Tree of California; 
of the acacias of the Southwest, and of 
the uses, structure, and characteristics 
of various American timbers. 

Further experiments in turpentine 
orcharding under the cup and gutter 
system, to determine the minimum 
wound which it is necessary to inflict on 
the tree, the forest conditions which 
make for the highest productiveness, 
and the like. 

A forest exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. 


FOREST EXTENSION. 


Plans for tree planting were made for 
68 applicants in 29 states. These plans, 
which involved the examination of 40,- 
557 acres of land, were made in accord- 
ance with the cooperative plan inaugu- 
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rated by the Bureau. Most of the plans 
were for farm woodlots of not more than 
Io to 20 acres, but there were several 
notable exceptions. A plan was pre- 
pared for 108 acres on the Presidio Mil- 
itary Reservation of San Francisco. 
Planting plans were prepared for the 
grounds of the state institutions of 
North Dakota, at the request of Gov- 
ernor White. Other plans were pre- 
pared for farmers in the prairie regions 
along the Fort Worth and Denver City 
Railroad at the request of that com- 
pany, and more than 600,000 trees were 
set out. 

A planting plan was prepared for 640 
acres in Cullman county, Ala., formerly 
covered by Longleaf and Shortleaf Pine. 
It was recommended that Loblolly Pine 
and White Oak, Post Oak, and Chestnut 
be planted on the land. 

Men applying for planting plans show 
everywhere a disposition to follow the 
recommendations of the Bureau. Plant- 
ing plans previously made are being car- 
ried out with encouraging prospects of 
success. 

Tree planting continues on the Dismal 
River Forest Reserve of Nebraska and 
the San Gabriel Forest Reserve of Cali- 
fornia. The boundaries of the Dismal 
River Reserve have been surveyed and 
marked. Eighty acres of bottom land 
adjoining the reserve have been fenced, 
and part of the land converted into a 
tree nursery with space for the growing 
of 2,000,000 plants. Many thousands 
of Western Yellow Pine and Jack Pine 
seedlings were collected in the Black 
Hills and in Minnesota for planting in 
the Dismal River Reserve. On the San 
Gabriel . Reserve much experimental 
planting was done. on widely scattered 
areas. The planting was done mostly 
with pine seeds in seed spots. The total 
cost averaged $7.41 per acre. 

The natural reproduction of deficient 
forests has been studied among the 
hardwoods of Oklahoma, the Western 
Yellow Pine on the Prescott Reserve of 
Arizona, and the White Pine on the 
abandoned fields and pastures of New 
England. 

A very important branch of the Bu- 
reau’s work is the study of forest fires, 
with a view to discovering practicable 
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means of reducing the immense losses 
due to this cause. The year covered 
by the present report was characterized 
by fires of extraordinary severity both 
in the East and in the West. The great 
forest fires of September, 1902, in Wash- 
ington and Oregon were the subject of 
a special investigation by the Bureau, 
which discovered a total loss estimated 
at $12,767,100. In the Adirondacks a 
systematic canvass was made of the 
causes which brought on the extraordi- 
nary fires of May, 1903, and the dam- 
age resulting therefrom. The Bureau’s 
investigation showed that most of the 
destruction was due to carelessness and 
might easily have been avoided. For- 
est fires were studied also in Georgia, 
Florida, and the Lake States, with a 
view to discovering their causes, meth- 
ods of prevention, and the total amount 
of damage they do. 

Examinations of the Atlantic Coast 
and Columbia River sand dunes were 
made in order that methods of tree 
planting might be discovered to restrain 
the encroachments of the shifting sands. 
Tree-planting plans for sand-dune re- 
gions on the Atlantic coast are in prep- 
aration, and a strip of sand-dune land 
in Oregon has been withdrawn for ex- 
periment.| 

Work for the ensuing year will in- 
clude a continuation of cooperative work 
in tree planting among private owners; 
tree planting on Pikes Peak, Wichita, 
Prescott, and San Bernardino forest re- 
serves; improvement of natural repro- 
duction on Pikes Peak Reserve and on 
lands in northern New Mexico; exten- 
sion of the timber belts of Kansas; a 
study of the methods of restocking cut- 
over pine lands in southern Michigan; 
a continuation of the study of second- 
growth White Pine in New England; 
a cooperative study with the State of 
California in improving the stands of 
timber ; a study of the Eucalypts. 

The suppression of forest fires and the 
reclamation of shifting sands will con- 
tinue to receive the attention of the 
Bureau. 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


A work of great scope and importance 
undertaken by the Bureau is the deter- 
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mination of the strength and durability 
of the merchantable timbers of the 
United States. The investigation con- 
sists of tests of timbers performed in 
codperation with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. The work is directed toward the 
solution of practical problems of interest 
to engineers, and has been approved by 
many prominent engineers, manufact- 
urers, and lumbermen. These tests 
are being conducted in laboratories at 
Washington, New Haven, Conn., and 
Berkeley, Cal., on Red Fir, Western 
Hemlock, and Longleaf and Loblolly 
Pine. 

Wood preservation forms a most valu- 
able feature of the work of the Bureau. 
Railroad companies have eagerly fol- 
lowed the results of this work, since it 
has so important a bearing on their in- 
terests. The work consists in experi- 
ments in methods of seasoning and pre- 
serving construction, railroad, and other 
timbers so as to increase their strength 
and their lasting powers. A special 
feature of the work which gives great 
promise of success is the experiments 
with cheap substitutes for valuable 
woods used for railroad ties. Such work 
has been done with the Lodgepole Pine 
in Montana, with gums, birches, and 
inferior oaks in Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Mississippi, and 
with Loblolly and Shortleaf Pine in 
Texas. Methods of seasoning Chestnut 
poles were studied in cooperation with 
the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 

Examinations and reports dealing 
with technical problems in the manage- 
ment of forest reserves have been made 
for reserves in Utah, California, Oregon, 
and New Mexico. ‘Twenty-nine agents 
of the Bureau this summer examined 
more than 20,000,000 acres proposed as 
forest reserves in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states. 


FOREST RECORDS. 


Extensive improvements have been 
made in the equipment of the forest 
library. Many books, pamphlets, and 
clippings have been added, and the 
whole library has been completely classi- 
fied and indexed. The collection of 
photographs has been increased by 3,417 
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views, taken in 41 states and territories 
and in many foreign countries. The 
mailing list of the Bureau has increased 
by 75 percent. Eighteen new publica- 
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tions were .sent out, of which 237,000 
copies were printed. Besides these, 23 
press bulletins and reprints of 14 publi- 
cations were issued. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE YAKIMA 
VALLEY CANAL. 


AN INTERESTING PRIVATE IRRIGATION EN- 
TERPRISE IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


BY 


ARTHUR W. DRAKE. 


HE Yakima Valley Canal Com- 
pany has completed during the 
past summer an enlargement of the 
Yakima Valley Canal. In the work of 
this enlargement a very definite step 
was taken toward the use of more per- 
manent materials and toward the con- 
servation of water during transit from 
the river to the land to be irrigated. 

American irrigation works are not 
known for their permanence ; very few 
of them have claims to prominence from 
being products of the best engineering 
skill, but on the contrary are more often 
famous for being constructed of lumber, 
loose earth, with simple weirs and dams, 
all subject to decay or likely to be dam- 
aged at any time of unusually high 
water. 

Structures of this class are not to be 
too severely condemned ; on the con- 
trary, their builders deserve much credit, 
for frequently a brush dam and the 
crudest of canals is all that is possible 
with the funds at hand. Success at- 
tained by these small structures leads to 
more permanent works and frequently 
larger canals, to irrigate more land. 
Gradual development through the build- 
ing of small works, improving and en- 
larging these, and frequently by build- 
ing other canals, is the most successful 
and permanent. Some very peculiar 
anomalies are met with in the West, 
where the best-built canals are operated 
with difficulty or financial loss, while 
the farmers’ ditch, built by rule of thumb 


and inefficient in many ways from an 
engineering standpoint, is a successful 
enterprise. 

The improvements at Yakima have 
been carried out as the result of several 
years experience with the canal in ques- 
tion. The canal, known as the Yakima 
Valley Canal, was built in 1894, witha 
capacity of 37 cubic feet per second, to 
irrigate 3,000 acres. Water is taken 
from the Naches River on the south side 
of the stream, and for the first eight 
miles of its course follows along the side 
of a basaltic bluff. The original canal 
had a flume nearly eight miles long, in 
some places go feet high. This flume, 
in the six years of its life, has proven 
expensive to keepin repair. Settling 
of the foundation started leaks which 
soon would wash out great holes,engulf- 
ing large sections of the woodwork. 
One such place swallowed up 60 feet of 
the flume, and in reconstruction a truss 
across the soft ground was found neces- 
sary. 

A portion of the canal winds around 
a steep, gravelly bluff, and here large 
quantities of water were lost and many 
accidents from washouts occurred, caus- 
ing considerable expense, not only in 
repairing, but in damages paid to farm- 
ers owning land along the base of the 
bluff. 

The increased value of land in the 
Yakima Valley and the consequent in- 
crease in value of water rights warranted 
the enlargement of the canal. So in 
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A VIEW OF THE CEMENT-LINED CANAL, 





THE BENCH FLUME WHERE IT ENTERS THE TUNNEL. 
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1902 the reconstruction was commenced. 
The old flume was enlarged, new foun- 
dations were put in, the uprights, in- 
stead of resting upon transverse mud 
sills, rest upon sills parallel with the 
direction of the flume. A fertile source 
of breaks was the giving away of the 
foundation under one pair of uprights 
and the settling of enough of the trough 
to open a crack between the flume 
boards. A small stream of water thus 
started soon so softens the earth below 
the flume that nearby sills sink and fur- 
ther settling allows the water to flow 
over the side of the flume, and a serious 
washout follows. 

The next important improvement was 
in the lining of the flume. Tar, liquid 
asphaltum, and ground lime.were mixed 
and painted on the flume while hot. 
Previously the cracks between the 
boards were stuffed with oakum and 
planed battens nailed down. Asa re- 
sult of this treatment leakage from the 
flume has been reduced to a minimum. 

Where the canal runs through earth 
in the side-hill ditches, the sides and 
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bottom were cement lined. The sides 
and bottom of the excavated canal were 
carefully smoothed, and board frames 
of the shapes of the finished canal were 
placed and cement packed in behind the 
boards. The space thus filled with ce- 
ment material ranged from two to three 
inches in thickness. As soon as the 
cement had set, the boards were re- 
moved and the bottom plastered with 
cement and all irregularities in the sides 
smoothed over with a trowel. 

The greater part of the distance where 
cement lining was put in was on a steep 
hillside 90 feet abovethe bottom. The 
material was mixed at the foot of the 
hill and pulled by horse-power up the 
slope on a wooden track. 

The old flume went around a perpen- 
dicular rocky bluff, well known in the 
neighborhood as ‘‘ Painted Rock,’’ from 
Indian petroglyphs near the base of the 
bluff. This portion of the trestle flume 
has been replaced with a bench flume 
resting upon a blasted foundation and 
by a tunnel 60 feet long through rock. 
Just beyond the end of the tunnel and 
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VIEW SHOWING THE INVERTED SIPHON OF THE YAKIMA VALLEY CANAL. 
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THE SIPHON ASCENDING A HILLSIDE. 


bench flume the water enters an inverted 
siphon consisting of two parallel red- 
wood pipes, one 30 and the other 32 
inches in diameter. 

By this system of flume, siphon, and 
cement-lined ditch the water does not 
touch earth for the first eight miles of 
its course, and where before 33 per 
cent by actual measurement was lost 
through seepage and evaporation, the 
loss is now nominal. 

The cost of these improvements was 
about $45,000, and will be entirely re- 


covered when the 1,200 new water rights 
are sold. 

The water delivered to each farm is 
measured over a Cippoletti weir, and 
one cubic foot per second is allowed to 


each 80 acres. The lands irrigated lie 
on and near ‘‘ Nob Hill,’’ one of the 
most picturesque irrigation settlements 
in the Yakima Valley. Alfalfa, hops, 
and most excellent apples are grown 
and give profitable returns, even with 
such values as $200 to $800 per acre on 
the land. 
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The character of the canal where it 
follows the bluff, the flume, tunnel, 
siphon, and cement-lined ditch are 
shown by the photographs taken in 
April, 1903, when water was being 
turned into the canal for the first time 
since the completion of the reconstruc- 
tion. 

The cementing of canals to save water 
and to reduce expenses from breaks has 
a wide importance in irrigated areas 
and one which is coming more promi- 
nently before the people each day. The 
water which is lost may be of little im- 
portance to the canal company, particu- 
larly in good seasons, when the rivers 
contain an abundance for all; but this 
water in its journey underground back 
to the stream courses may work excess- 
ive harm to land lying along its course 
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and ruin property whose owners have 
no redress in civil courts. This ques- 
tion of the damage to lands by seepage 
waters has been thoroughly considered 
by prominent engineers, and the con- 
sensus of opinion is that the water lost 
by seepage from canals and constantly 
running laterals is far more a cause of 
the rise of the subsoil water than is the 
water from over-irrigation. The loss of 
this water is the fault of the owners of 
the canal, and in justice they should be 
held responsible for such damage. The 
difficulties of proving the facts before a 
court have prevented many such cases 
being tried, and even were such de- 
cisions handed down, it is a question 
whether draining the damaged land 
would not be cheaper than the cost of a 
suit to recover damages. 


TO SAVE THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


REASONS FOR THE MOVEMENT IN THIS 
DIRECTION—ONE OF THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT MATTERS NOW BEFORE CONGRESS. 


BY 


GUY ELLIOT MITCHELL, 


EDITOR OF THE HOMEMAKER, 


HERE is a reciprocal connection 
between the American farm and 

the American factory which is, of 
course, well understood by every manu- 
facturer. For this reason the proposi- 
tion to create some additional millions 
of farmsand homes in the West through 
irrigation has met with the earnest sup- 
port ofeastern merchants. The support 
of the eastern business interests made 
possible the passage of the National Irri- 
gation Act,.and that act has opened up 
western possibilities for American facto- 
ries as great or greaterthan occurred in 
the throwing open to settlement under 
the Homestead Act of the great and fer- 
tile Mississippi Valley. This great and 
prosperous agricultural area, as Secre- 
tary Wilson has said, is worth more as 
a market to the manufacturers of the 
country than all foreign lands combined, 


first, because it is near at hand, and sec- 
ond, because we control it, and the for- 
eign manufacturer cannot get it away 
from us. The same holds equally true of 
arid America. It is part of ourselves, 
and while its development, through 
great government irrigation works, must 
necessarily be slower than was that of 
the more eastern prairie states, yet the 
settlement, when it comes, will be far 
more dense. The average farm unit in 
Utah is but 27 acres, and in southern 
California prosperous farms can be found 
of 5 and to acres. 

The work of the government in irriga- 
tion construction is something that will 
endure for centuries; the great dams 
will become parts of the eternal canyons 
which they wedge. The communities 
which their stored waters will create 
will be substantial, prosperous, and per- 
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manent. They will draw their supplies 
largely from the manufacturing centers 
of the East. 

It is impossible to create new com- 
munities in the West and prevent the 
prosperity which they will radiate from 
finding its way into every channel of 
trade in every section of the country. 
Look at the matter a little in detail and 
see how it works out. Take one of the 
irrigable western valleys of, say, 100,000 
acres, for which the government is now 
preparing to construct irrigation works. 
This settled up in homes averaging 100 
acres each—and many of the western 
irrigated farms supporting families in 
plenty are often ten or twenty acres 
each—and we would have 1,000 farms 
with an average probably of five per- 
sons tothe family. Each of these farms 
would have an annual consumption of 
$500 worth of the products of the fac- 
tory. Not considering, then, the towns 
and cities which would spring up, such 
a valley would consume a half million 
dollars’ worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts annually. Nearly everything of a 
manufactured naturewhich the West con- 
sumes today comes from the East, for 
the West is not and probably never will 
be much of a manufacturing section. 
The farm implements which the farmer 
uses come from the East. The wire 
for his fences, the staples with which 
he fastens it to the posts, the nails 
which he uses in building his house, 
his wagons, his clothes, and the thou- 
sand and one farm and household uten- 
sils which he uses, all come from the 
manufactories of the Atlantic coast and 
the Mississippi Valley States. 

There are hundreds of such valleys 
in the West waiting for the life-giving 
touch of water to convert them into 
prosperous farms and homes. The irri- 
gated desert lands, rich in the accumu- 
lated stored salts and fertility of ages, 
yield under careful cultivation fabulous 
crops, and for this reason the small farm 
in the West takes the place of the larger 
acreage in the eastern agricultural sec- 
tions. 

The Salt River Valley in Arizona will 
soon be an object-lesson as to what irri- 
gation will produce in the way of both 
crops and population. The great gov- 
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ernment dam which is now being con- 
structed will be a wedge of rock jammed 
in between the precipitous sides of a 
narrow canyon, some 300 feet from base 
tocurb. It will store the flood waters 
for an area of 200,000 acres of land sur- 
passingly fertile. Three crops a year 
will result from this combination of 
loam, water, and a sub-tropical sun- 
shine. The people of the Salt River 
valley will prosper; they will consume 
millious of dollars’ worth of factory 
products every year. 

The great Milk River Valley in Mon- 
tana, where another government irriga- 
tion project is under way, will, when 
its waters are fully utilized, have over 
a million acres under irrigation. Ina 
small way the new town of Hinsdale, 
in the Milk River Valley, affords a strik- 
ing example of what results from irri- 
gation development. A few years ago 
the amount of traffic handled at Hins- 
dale by the Great Northern Railroad 
was not sufficient to justify the estab- 
lishment of astation ; the actual receipts 
were less than $50 a month. Today 
Hinsdale is a thriving farming colony 
with railroad-station earnings of over 
$25,000 a year and rapidly increasing. 
The settlers who founded Hinsdale had 
but little money. The conditions were 
favorable for the building of a cheap 
canal without the necessity of storing 
the water. They cooperated and did 
the work themselves, reclaiming about 
9,000 acres. They are fast becoming 
independent, for their land earns them 
annually $25 an acre, or a total of 
$225,000. ‘There are dozens of just 
such instances in Montana and the other 
arid land states, and there will be hun- 
dreds of them, and on a much greater 
scale, when the government irrigation 
operations are fully under way. 

In the West the day of the long-horn 
range steer, who roams undisturbed 
over the public domain, has passed. 
In his place have come improved breeds 
of cattle and fine sheep. This is the 
second stage of improvement, but it 
must now give way tothethird. Great 
herds will continue always to graze 
upon the public land, for millions of 
acres of it can never be reclaimed in 
farms, but where water and land can 
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be brought together these tracts are 
destined to be occupied by farmers pro- 
ducing in a single year ten times the 
value of the land itself as it stands at 
present. 

Here rises the question of the con- 
tinual controversy which is going on 
between the stock men and the irriga- 
tors. Men in the East do not quite 
understand the situation—why there 
should be such differences —but it is 
easily explained. The stock-growing 
proposition is one thing; farming is 
another. Half a billion acres in the 
West today are free grazing lands. The 
stock men can run their vast herds over 
this land free of any charge. The land 
belongs to the people of the United 
States, but the stock men through its 
continued use for many years have come 
to consider that it belongs to them, and 
they are extremely jealous of the in- 
coming farmer and irrigator, who nat- 
urally picks out the most fertile and 
best-watered land for his home. The 


big stock man cares nothing about 
irrigation ; what he wants is ten or 


twenty or thirty thousand acres of land 
to run his immense herds upon. In re- 
cent years, however, the live stock com- 
panies and combinations have realized 
the changing conditions and the advance 
in value of good western land suitable 
forirrigation. While doing everything 
within their power to discourage settle- 
ment, they have at the same time cast 
about them to secure ownership of the 
best of the remaining public domain, 
and they found convenient some land 
laws which, when government land was 
apparently without limit, were slipped 
through Congress to enable speculators 
to acquire it with ease and at small ex- 
pense. The outcome is that the oper- 
ations of these laws have been and stand 
to-day a serious menace to the real de- 
velopment of the West—its cultivation 
and population. 

Official and other estimates place the 
irrigable land of the arid region, when 
all the water supply possible shall have 
been utilized, at not over 100,000,000 
acres. Last year 22,650,928 acres passed 
from the government into private hands, 
and with but a very slight increase in 
population. The land was not utilized 
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for homemaking, yet it would have made 
226,509 home farms of 100 acres each. 
Last year the absorption of public land 
was almost as great, 19,488,535. It is 
obvious that this sort of thing should 
be stopped atonce. The cattle men and 
the speculators are insistent that present 
conditions should continue, and that no 
land laws should be repealed by Con- 
gress. Naturally they are. On the other 
hand, it is to the interest of every man 
who cares anything about seeing the 
West grow into a thickly populated 
agricultural community, to every man 
who wants to take up a home for him- 
self or for his children, or, on a broader 
plane, to every man who would see this 
rich heritage of the American people 
beneficially utilized by its real owners 
and their children, to see that Congress 
loses no time in striking from the statute 
books acts which are plainly there in 
the interest only of speculators and stock 
syndicates. 

Irrigation and settlement are no ene- 
mies of stock raising, though they are to 
a certain extent of the present methods 
of ranging. But the production of cattle 
and sheep under irrigation are vastly in 
excess of the more general range methods 
of to-day. The great forage crop of the 
West, alfalfa, is destined to feed sheep 
and cattle in twenty times the number 
that now subsist upon the free range. 
Under its arid conditions this range land 
produces but scantily, and it takes from 
15 to 30 acres to sustain one steer, 
whereas one acre of irrigated alfalfa will 
more than sustain him. In other words, 
a 160-acre homestead, if used for cattle 
growing, will produce 160 steers, as 
against perhaps 8 under the old condi- 
tions. Fifty thousand acres, which 
amount of good land may be found in 
the holdings of many live-stock corpo- 
rations in the West, will support 2,500 
head of cattle, while, if all irrigated, it 
would carry 50,000 head. At the same 
time it would support 1,560 farmers and 
their families, instead of a syndicate 
employing a few managers and a troop 
of cowboys. 

At the last session of Congress an 
effort was made to repeal the Desert 
Land Act, the Commutation Clause of 
the Homestead Act, and the Timber 
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and Stone Act, under which enormous 
land frauds are being practiced, and 
leave upon the statute books only the 
old Homestead law, allowing a man 160 
acres and requiring a five years’ resi- 
dence from him before he can secure 
title. Such legislation would effectually 
cure the carnival of land speculation and 
fraud now rife in the West. A bill in- 
troduced by Senator Quarles, of Wis- 
consin, repealing these acts, after strong 
opposition from the western stock in- 
terests, was reported for passage from 
the Public Lands Committee, but got no 
further. Senator Quarles has again intro- 
duced this bill, and a determined effort 
will be made in this Congress to awaken 
sufficient interest to secure its passage. 

It is only a question of arousing indi- 
vidual interest among our people; show- 
ing every citizen of the United States 
that he personally has some concern in 
this question. He is one of our eighty 
million people ; his share of the public 
domain is perhapssevenacres. Is there 
any reason .why that seven-acre tract 
and other seven-acre tracts belonging to 
thousands of his neighbors should be 
unscrupulously absorbed by selfish in- 
terests, which care nothing for the de- 
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velopment of the West, the building up 
of its industries, and the equalization of 
its population with that of the East? 

The movement to secure the repeal of 
these laws needs every assistance it can 
get, for its opponents are loth to let go 
of their opportunities. Their plan is 
now to delay matters as much as possi- 
ble, offer compromises, and to suggest 
modifications of these laws instead of 
their repeal, and in the meantime do an 
additional work of land-grabbing during 
the coming year to the extent of 25,- 
000,000 or more acres. In their ranks 
are able legislators, lawyers, and poli- 
ticians. They are resourceful, wary, 
alert, and their stake isa big one. They 
have played with the people thus far 
successfully, and they are not going to 
let go now without exhausting every 
expedient. 

On the other hand, the strength of the 
repeal movement lies in the fact that it is 
right. The foundation principle of the 
whole national irrigation movement is 
that not another acre of government land 
in any state, East or West, should be 
disposed of except to an actual settler, 
who will go upon a small tract of that 
land and found a home thereon. 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION IN CONGRESS 


BULLETIN OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE MEASURES: RE- 
LATING TO FORESTRY, IRRIGATION, AND THE PUBLIC 


LANDS, FIFTY-EIGHTH 


December J, 1903. 

Inthe Senate: Mr. Heyburn presented 
a memorial of the governor and legisla- 
ture of Idaho, remonstrating against the 
establishment of the proposed Sawtooth 
Forest Reserve in that state. 

Mr. Heyburn presented a memorial 
of the governor and legislature of Idaho 
urging legislation to determine the ques- 
tion whether the owners of sheep or 
other kinds of live stock shall be per- 
mitted to range their stock upon the sev- 
eral townships or other subdivisions of 
the public ranges by giving the right so 
to do according to the priority of the use 
of the range in such township. 


CONGRESS, FIRST 


SESSION. 


Mr. Heyburn presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Latah county, Idaho, 
remonstrating against the proposed re- 
peal of the Timber and Stone Act. 

Mr. Foster,of Washington, introduced 
a bill (S. 1964) providing for the con- 
tinuance of the investigation relative to 
the strength and durability of American 
timbers, and making an appropriation 
therefor. 

In the House: By Mr. Martin: A bill 
(H. R. 5211) to extend the provisions 
and benefits of an act entitled ‘‘An act 
for the relief of ova fide settlers in for- 
est reserves, and for other purposes.’’ 
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December 4. 

In the House: By Mr. Williamson: A 
bill (H. R. 5514) to provide for the sale 
of the unsold part of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes. 


December 5. 

In the Senate: Mr. Ankeny presented 
a memorial of the legislature of Wash- 
ington asking for the opening of the 
south half of the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation of that state to homestead entry. 

Mr. Hansbrough introduced a bill (S. 
2120) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to provide for the sale of desert lands,’’ 
as amended by the act entitled ‘‘An act 
to repeal the timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved March 3, 
1891. 


December 7. 

In the Senate: Mr. Hoar presented a 
petition of the National Association of 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle 
Manufacturers, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to carry into effect 
the recommendations of President Roose- 
velt, in his message to Congress, on the 
subject of forestry and irrigation. 

Mr. Burton, from the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection 
of Game, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 887) for the purchase of a National 
Forest Reserve in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains, to be known as the 
National Appalachian Forest Reserve, 
reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. Culberson introduced a bill (S. 
2130) to provide for the equitable dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Rio Grande 
between the United States of America 
and the United States of Mexico. 

At this point the special session ended 
and the second or regular session began. 

The President’s message was read, 
commenting upon the removal of fences 
about unlawful enclosures of public 
lands, noting the necessity for revision 
of public land laws, and the progress of 
irrigation projects in the West, urging 
support for forest work and recommend- 
ing that all matters pertaining to forest 
reserves, except those involving or per- 
taining to land titles, be consolidated 
in the Bureau of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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In the House: Mr. Cushman intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 5773) making an 
appropriation for the administration and 
improvement of Mount Rainier National 
Park, Washington. 


December 8. 

Inthe Senate : Mr. Perkinsintroduced 
a bill (S. 2223) providing a means of ac- 
quiring a title to two groves of Seguota 


gigantea in the Stateof California, witha 


view to making national parks thereof. 

In the House: Mr. Ryan offered a 
resolution of the National Association 
of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle 
Manufacturers relating to irrigation of 
arid lands. 


December 9. 

In the House: By Mr. Lacey: A bill 
(H. R. 6480) to control grazing in 
forest reserves. 

By Mr. Fordney : A bill (H. R. 6488) 
to abolish the distinction between offered 
and unoffered lands in certain cases. 

By Mr. McGuire: A bill (H. R. 6497) 
for the suppression and punishment of 
bribery and official corruption in the 
territories of the United States and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Dalzell each 
offered a resolution of the Pennsylvania 
State Forestry Reservation Commission 
relative to the preservation of the big 
redwood trees of California. Similar 
resolution offered by Mr. Brown Decem- 
ber 17. 


December 10, 

In the Senate: Mr Gallinger intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2327) for the purchase 
of a national forest reserve in the White 
Mountains,to be known as the National 
White Mountain Forest Reserve. A 
similar bill (H. R. 7284) was introduced 
in the House December 14 by Mr. 
Currier. 

In the House: Mr. Adams, of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Morrell,and Mr. Huff each 
presented a resolution of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Reservation Com- 
mission urging the preservation of the 
Calaveras trees of California. 


December 14. 

In the Senate: Mr. Warren presented 
a memorial of the legislature of Wyo- 
ming relative to the extension for a pe- 
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riod of ten years the time within which 
desert lands may be segregated. 

In the House: By Mr. Wallace: A bill 
(H. R. 7295). to provide for the sale of 
the timber and other material growing or 
being on public forest reserves, and for 
renting or leasing of the lands therein. 

Also a bill (H. R. 7296) for the pro- 
tection of the public forest reserves and 
national parks of the United States. 


December 16. 

In the Senate : Mr. Nelson introduced 
a bill (S. 2684) to grant to the State of 
Minnesota certain public lands for for- 
estry purposes. 


December 17. 

In the Senate: Mr. Dubois presented 
a resolution of the Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation of Idaho, treating of the rela- 
tion between stock-raisers of the West 
and the forest reserves, and endorsing 
the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt in his last message pertinent to this 
subject. 

Mr. Heyburn introduced a bill (S. 
2722) limiting the right of selection of 
public lands of the United States in lieu 
of surrendered railroad land-grant lands. 

In the House: By Mr. Lacey: A bill 
(H. R. 8135) forthe protection of wild 
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animals, birds, and fish in the forest re- 
serves of the United States. 

By Mr. Williamson: A bill (H. R. 
8143) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
authorizing the citizens of Colorado, 
Nevada, and the territories to fell tim- 
ber on the public domain.’’ 


December 19. 

Inthe House: Mr. Mondell, from the 
Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 1987), reported in lieu thereof 
a bill (H. R. 8460) providing for the 
transfer of forest reserves from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Said bill (H.R. 
8460) was referred to the Committee on’ 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. Lamar, of Missouri: A bill 
(H. R. 8435) to amend the act of Con- 
gress of March 11, 1902, relating to 
homesteads. 

By Mr. French: A memorial from the 
legislature of Idaho concerning the 
Priest River Forest Reserve. 

Also a memorial from the legislature 
of Idaho concerning the rights of owners 
of live stock. ; 

Also a memorial from the legislature 
of Idaho concerning a system of artesian 
wells in Idaho. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of ‘‘Forestry and Irrigation,” postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of the published price, with postage added when the price is marked ‘‘net.’’ 


The Restoration of the Ancient Irrigation Works 
on the Tigris, or the Re-creation of Chaldea. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILLCocks, K.C. M.G., 
M. I., C. E. Wlustrated with maps and 
pen drawings on ten plates. Pp.71. Cairo, 
National Printing Department, 1903 
The land of Chaldea, once the home of a 
world power, today is desert. The remains of 
irrigation works of great magnitude tell of for- 
mer days when the land teemed with people, 
and when the valley of the Tigris was ‘‘ the 
crown of the possessions of the powers which 
swayed the East.’’ The cause of all this deso- 
lation is given by Sir William, and plans for 
the irrigation of the country are set forth. A 
plan is now on foot to send in a large party of 
engineers during 1904 to estimate the feasibil- 
ity and cost of reclamation. This work stands 


before the world today as one of the greatest 


now before the irrigator. The reéstablishment 
of prosperity in a country whose history has 
been so glorious must be a great incentive to 
the engineer. 

In an appendix a reprint is made of a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Egypt Fifty Years Hence.’’ In this 
lecture is outlined a system of control of the 
Nile from its source in the Great Lakes of 
Central Africa to the Mediterranean—a system 
of control which, if carried out, will place 
Egypt at the forefront of the irrigated coun- 
tries of the world. 


Second Report of the U. S. Board on Geographic 
Names. Second edition. 150 pp. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1901. 

In addition to the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the board, this volume contains a com- 
plete list, corrected to 1900, of the geographical 
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names upon which they have made decisions. 
This board is the authority which determines 
the official spelling of all the puzzling and 
easily confounded names (in all countries) for 
the greater convenience of the government 
officials, as well as for the aid of commercial 
correspondence. 


Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 81. De- 
partment of the Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey. California Hydrography. By 
JOSEPH B. LippIncoTr. 478 pp , I map, 4 
diagrams. Government Printing Office, 
1903. 

The purpose of this publication is to assem- 
ble under one cover all available data concern- 
ing the water supply of California. Gathered 
from printed records, the investigations of the 
Geological Survey and reports of*other engi- 
neers. 

The relation of rain- fall to run-off is treated 
by diagrams and tables and by individual dis- 
cussions of nine catchment basins. 

The subject of evaporation has also been 
investigated at five points, one of which is 
in Nevada. 

The body of the work is taken up by dis- 
charge tables made up from observations on 
more than 180 rivers, creeks, and ditches 

There are also measurements of maximum 
floods, weir tables, and tables of rain-fall. 


Report upon the Administration of the Public 
Works of Egypt for 1902. By Sir W1LLIAM 
GaARSTIN, G. C. M. G. Pp 476. Ilus- 
trated by photographs and colored dia- 
grams. National Printing Department, 
Cairo, 1903. 

This volume records the work carried on by 
the Ministry of Public Works in Egypt during 
the year Ig02. It includes, besides the report 
of Sir William Garstin, a number of reports 
by the heads of the various branches of the 
service. 

The Nile flood in 1902 was one of the lowest 
four within a period of 100 years, and this re- 
port is of especial interest on account of its 
descriptions of the measures taken by the En- 
glish officers to assure a normal crop. 

Water was distributed from the newly com- 
pleted dam at Assuan and the barrages at As- 
siut and Zifta, and, although this artificial 
flooding was available only fora portion of the 
season, the results were most gratifying. The 
value of crops saved by the Assiut barrage 
alone, in one season of 1902 is conservatively 
estimated at $3,000,000, while the total cost of 
the barrage was only a little over $4,000,000. 

Mr. A. Lucas, chemist of the Department, 
presents an article upon the soil and water of 
the Wady Tumilat. This valley, a portion of 
the delta of the Nile, was probably a part of 
the Land of Goshen, assigned to the Israelites 
during their sojourn in Egypt. 

A few years ago a large percentage of this 
area was out of cultivation on account of excess 
of water and alkali within the soi® Drainage 
and washing of the soil, carried on since 1898, 
have so far remedied the unfavorable conditions 

. 
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that all but a small acreage of the damaged 
lands is now profitably tilled. 

The book is unusually well printed for a re- 
port of this kind and is very well illustrated. 


Second Annual Report of the Reclamation Service. 
1902-1903. F. H. NEWELL. Published by 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 

This paper is a continuation of the First 
Annual Report of the Reclamation Service, 
covering the field season of 1903. The state- 
ments made in. the first report are supple- 
mented by an account of the results obtained 
during the past year. The latter portion of the 
report contains detailed descriptions of the 
operations in the field, in alphabetical order, 
by states and territories. 

In his letter of transmittal to Secretary Hitch- 
cock, Mr. Charles D Walcott says: ‘‘ There 
has been criticism, particularly of what appears 
to be slow progress in one locality or another, 
The idea has been held by some persons that 
the reclamation fund should be spent as quickly 
and broadly as possible to stimulate business 
in the West. Those who expect this have been 
inclined to resent the somewhat cautious way 
in which the work has been done and liabilities 
incurred. The great body of thinking people, 
however, are apparently satisfied with the 
present rate of progress, and demand that care 
shall be taken to prevent mistakes and guard 
these funds for their best use in development 
of the West.’’ 

Mr. Newell says: ‘‘ The reclamation law in 
its practical application is, on the whole, not 
only satisfactory, but exceptionally good, more 
so than was anticipated when work under it 
was begun.”’ 


Department of the Interior. U. S. Geological 
Survey. Professional paper No.11. The 
Clays of the United States. By HEINRICH 
Rigs. 287pp. Half-tones, diagrams, and 
colored charts. Washington, D.C. : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1903. 

This is an extensive and carefully prepared 
treatise on the’ occurrence and quality of the 
clays of the United States, with much infor- 
mation concerning the industries which utilize 
them, such as brick and tile making. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Division of 
Entomology. Circular No. 55. Powder 
Post Injury to Seasoned Wood Products. 
By A. D. HOPKINS, 

Contains a description of the powder post 
beetle (Lyctus planicollis), with the nature of 
the wide-spread injury done by it, and recom- 
mendations for measures to be taken in pre- 
venting its propagation in lumber yards, store- 
houses, or other places where seasoned wood 
is assembled. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Geological Survey of Michigan. Vol. IX, 
Part I. The Delta of the St. Clair River. By 
Leon J. Cole. 25 pp., 4 plates. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
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Office of the Secretary, Circular No. 10. Stand- 
ards of Purity for Food Products. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Circular No. 53. Re- 
port of the Committee on Rural Engineering 
of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 240. Inspection of Feeding Stuffs. 
By W. H. Jordan and F. D. Fuller. Geneva, 
N.-Y.: Published by the Station. September, 
1903. 

Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 78. 
Department of the Interior. U.S. Geological 
Survey. A Preliminary Report on Artesian 
Basins in Southwestern Idahoand Southeastern 
Oregon. By Israel C. Russell. Charts and 
diagrams. 49pp. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1903. 

Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 79. 
Department of the Interior. U. S. Geological 
Survey. Normal and Polluted Waters in North- 
eastern United States. By Marshall O. Leigh- 
ton. Diagrams. 186pp. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1903. 

Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 8o. 
Department of the Interior. U.S. Geological 
Survey. The Relation of Rainfall to Run-off. 
By George W. Rafter. Diagrams. 102 pp. 
Government Printing Office, 1903. 

Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 77. 
Department of the Interior. U.S. Geological 
Survey. The Water Resources of Molokai, 
Hawaiian Islands. By Waldemar Lindgren. 
Cutsand diagrams. 60pp. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1903. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils, Bulletin No. 21. Reclamation of Alkali 
Lands in Egypt as Adapted to Similar Work in 
the United States. By Thomas H. Means, Cuts 
and diagrams. 48 pp Government Printing 
Office, 1903. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 181. Department of 
Agriculture. Pruning. By L. C.Corbett. 39 pp. 
Cuts. Government Printing Office, 1903. 

Crops used in Reclamation of Alkali Lands 
in Egypt. By Thos H. Kearney and Thos. H. 
Means. (Reprint from Year Book of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1902.) 

Circular No. 10. Bureauof Soils. The Use 
of Alkaline and Saline Waters in Irrigation. 
By Thos. H. Means. 4 pp. 

Circular No. 11. Bureau of Soils. Recla- 
mation of Alkali Land at Fresno, Cal. By 
Thos. H. Means and W. H. Heileman. 9 pp. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


NEW 


The following-named persons have joined 
the American Forestry Association since our 
last issue : 

Bickford Co., The H. M., box 2876, Boston, 
Mass. 

Bruner, Lawrence, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Calhoun, John E., Cornwall, Conn. 
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Cannon, W. A., Tucson, Ariz. 

Chase, Josiah, York Corner, Maine. 

Cole, Frederick W., 29 Broadway, New York 
city. 

Craft, QO. R., 630 Ast. S. E., Washington, D.C. 

Harper, J. C., St. Paul bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Higginson, Heury L.,44 State st., Boston, Mass. 

Holliday, W. H., Laramie, Wyo. 

Holstein, H. L., Kohala, H. T. 

Houghton, Miss E. H., 58 Garden st., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Koch, E., Bureau of Forestry, 
D.C. 

Lehman, Walter, Lewistown, Mont. 

Longfellow, Miss A. M., 105 Brattle st., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

McConnell, I. W , Montrose, Colo. 

Mann, Matthew D. (M. D.), 37 Allen st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Marcou, John B, Princeton, Mass. 

Moen, Philip W., Worcester, Mass, 

Morss, Charles H., Medford, Mass. 

Munson, Robert H., Bay Mills, Mich, 

O’Donnell, L. D., Billings, Mont. 

Perkins, J. Deming, Litchfield, Conn. 

Powers, Hon. Frederick A., Houlton, Maine. 

Red Cypress Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 

Richards, Bartlett, Ellsworth, Neb. 

Robinson-Edwards Lumber Co., The, Burling- 
ton, Vt. . 

Sterrett, Wm. D., Station E, Washington, D. C. 

Stimson, Miss Margaret, 11 West 17th st., New 
York city. 

Traver, W. H., Hudson, N. Y. 

Walker, F. H., 850 Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Washington, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


That advertisers find FORESTRY AND IRRI- 
GATION a paying medium for their announce- 
ments is shown by the steady growth the 
magazine is having in this direction. In this 
number several new advertisements of reliable 
firms appear for the first time. 

There isa widely growing demand for mathe- 
matical and surveying instruments and other 
supplies for forest work. We therefore take 
satisfaction in calling attentian to the advertise- 
ment of Keuffel & Esser, which appears on 
another page of this issue. This firm was es- 
tablished in 1867, and we are able to recom- 
mend them highly as dealers in general sup- 
plies for forest work. Those of our readers 
who are in need of articles in this line will do 
well to communicate with them. Keuffel & 
Esser are both manufacturers and importers, 
and they furnish many supplies for the U. S. 
Bureau of Forestry. 

As the time for purchasing nursery stock of 
various kinds is again at hand, we wish to call 
attention to the advertisements we have been 
carrying of reliable firms, and to the new an- 
nouncements this month of Carl Sonderegger, 
of Beatrice, Neb., under the head of ‘‘ Trees that 
Grow," and also that of J. A. Gage, another 
well-known nurseryman of Beatrice. 
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The Reliable Wholesale Opticians of Muske- 
gon, Mich., who furnish excellent references 
as to their responsibility, are among our new 
advertisers in this number. 

The advertisement of C. Howland, entitled 
7%, is a high-grade business proposition, 
which we were satisfied about before accepting 
the announcement. 

To any one wishing to rent a winter home, 
fully furnished, in the most equable climate of 
any section of the United States, they can be 
put in touch with the owner by addressing this 


office. Possession of this property can be 
given immediately. See advertisement in this 
number, 


Special attention is called to the announce- 
ment of John Sherman & Co., which appears 
for the first time. We are able to recommend 
this firm highly for their activity and fair deal- 
ing in real-estate investments. They are mak- 
ing a specialty of timber and mineral lands, 
and are advertising a number of high-grade 
propositions which should be of interest to 
many of the readers of FORESTRY AND IRRI- 
GATION. 

In looking for articles needed in hunting, 
fishing, and camping, readers should commu- 
nicate with the Marble Safety Axe Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich., who manufacture an unusually 
serviceable line of such goods, well known 
among the sporting fraternity at large. 
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ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 


HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Aiwaysin sight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25 
Send for Catalogue. 13 
For Gace By Deaens, OR 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
GLADSTONE, MICH. & 
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The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pocket Companion of 
never ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort. 


To test the merits of 


Forestry and Irrigation 
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LAUGHLIN MFG, Co., 
841 Griswold St , 
»Detroit, Mich.' 
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WINTER HOME FOR RENT 


At Phenix, 
Arizona, which 
has the most 
equable winter 
climate in the 
United States. 

A comfortable 
house of seven 
large rooms, one 
mile from Phce- 
nix ; completely 
furnished, and 
possession can 
be given atonce. 
House and 
grounds in ex- 
cellent condi- 
tion. 

For further 
particulars 





Address Forestry and Irrigation, Washington, D. C. 








z RITE to me and I will tell you where your money 
can earn 7 per cent annually. Not in specula- 
tion, not in a mine, but in a leading world-wide 

industry which has been doing more business each 

year for thirty years. Why be content with only 3 and 

4 per cent, when you get 7 per cent in a proposition 


As Safe As Any Bank 


Will bear investigation. I am not a broker nor a 
dealer in stocks; but a simple wage earner. I would 
be pleased to tell you frankly and confidentially all 


about it. 
Cc. HOWLAND 


400 Manhattan Ave. New York City a 




















LOCAL | NATIONAL 
IN IN 
CHARACTER {NTEREST 


An illustrated weekly journal, recording the most important activities of the Capital 


It covers in a clean, wholesome manner the fields of Politics, Society, 
Art, Music, Drama, etc. A complete short story in each number. 
Invaluable to those who wish to keep in close touch with the best life 


of Washington. 
A sample copy free if you mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 


Address . . . WASHINGTON LIFE, Washington, D. C. 





























Books on Nature and Outdoor Life 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Entomology for Beginners. Pack- 

PSY, Edel oO AO aia ap eae ROE $1.75 
Insects, Guide to Study of. Pack- 

BOOT i ciergrd incian <-wparatsenceton eee 5.00 
Bird Neighbors. Blanchan....... 2.00 


Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson. 1.00 
Batty’s Taxidermy and Home Deco- 


RMU eins ce cman rbaeee 1.00 
Names and Portraitsof Birds. Trum- 

WON Me). bao shed Wicd ca six oe oeerala es 2.50 
Taxidermy and Zodlogical Collect- 

SG: PIQURAORY oc ssc wncee 2.50 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 

WROD ccea Sats we cniesigns -50 

HUNTING. 

Art of Shooting. Lancaster. .Pop- 

WM ION 66. osc wrcao tie'aa sine 1.25 
Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting. 

Bogardus. New edition... ... 2.00 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen... 1.50 
Hitting vs. Missing. Hammond... 1.00 


Modern Shotguns. Greener....... 1.00 


FISHING, ETC. 
Black Bass, A Book of the. Hen- 


OS EE Ce EE Pn 3.00 
Black Bass, More About the. Hen- 

BOM a BOGS oNios wee none ome 1.50 
Home Fishing in Home Waters 

A ee OR eae re -50 


Fishes, American. Goode........ 3-50 

Superior Fishing; or, the Striped 
Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and 
Bluefish of the Northern States. 


Se Aer are ee 1.50 
Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Liv- 
TNE i oe caaaktc ceeunwaus 2.50 
American Fishes. Large 4to. Goode. 
pS RS PR 3.50 
Angling on Salt Water............ 50 
Favorite Flies and How to Tie 
NN arn 6a sah mare, ele esaoad 5-00 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney 
CR 6 ic 3 ha wba bawis goes 2.50 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for 
So EeePC ree eer re 1.50 


Men I Have Fished with. Mather. 2.00 
With Fly-Rod and Camera. Sam- 
Tiele.| 147 DIMIES. ... -. cceres 5.00 





BOATING. 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neison 
UGE NINN acacia 0a 9a I Roe $3-00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. ‘“ Sen- 
COR si ainis. daictine Side eeaW ee cat 1.00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Ama- 
teurs. Stephens............. 2.00 


Canoe Handling and Sailing “Vaux 1.00 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them. 


FGM occ occec tamer dnmeetan 50 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big 
Canoes. SHSOGss 2s a.9ie ots. os 2.50 


Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing. ... 
Model Yachts. 118 designs and 


.0O 


working diagrams. Grosvenor. 2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies. . 2.00 
Practical Boat Building. Neison.. 1.00 
Sails and Sailmaking. Kipping... 1.25 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kun- 

ROME 5 é:c:aeaiied weer omie kee 23 3.00 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book........ 1.50 

HORSES AND DOGS. 
American Horses and Horse Breed- 

Wists) OBR as ics Sac eeceeuns 350 
Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Bat- 

ENN CE RE ete ort eee 1.00 
Horse, How to Judge. Beach.... 1.00 


Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. 
OWNS 555 IG Snczecet aes I 00 

Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. 1.00 

Horse Book, American Reformed. 


See. DadGi..<cvicccouedts eels 1 
Horse, The Family. Martin...... 1.00 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Mar- 

MR stick ee denwtanedtedae. 3-50 
Saddle Horse, The, Complete Guide 

to Riding OF: TIGR 6 cc00 I.00 
Trotting Horse in America, The. 

WME 6c. Vdcndeedses ce I 00 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 

SOUND: (EM ind. eo deaey cate i 3-00 
Dog Training. Hammond. 1.00 
Dog Training, Principles of ‘ Ash- 

MOU | PVP ec. b se CSc Kees -50 


Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
Other Countries, Compiled from 
Stonehenge and other standard 
WEHRIR Ss vce cceteeeicadveves 1.50 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Gipsy Tents and Howto Use Them.. 1.25 
Log Cabins and Howto Build Them. 1.50 
Trappers’ Guide. Newhouse...... T.00 
Woodcraft. ‘‘Nessmuk’’......... 1.00 





If readers desire books not on the above list let us know what they are, and we will 


send them at regular retail price, postpaid. 


Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 





In writing advertisers kindly mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
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FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 





FABLES. 


WOODLAND TALES WHICH SMACK OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


TION we called attention to some stories 

which are going the rounds of the press 
as Simon-pure news, but when dissected, even 
by the most casual observer, will not pass 
muster either as newsortruth. In spite of this, 
however, reputable journals give credence and 
circulation to these yarns, seemingly without 
any investigation. whatever ; and, even at the 
risk of spoiling one’s faith in the veracity of 
the press, we call attention to a couple more 
which have had a long run before the market. 


:" the last issue of FORESTRY AND IRRIGA- 


THE BARN THAT ROSE. 


Many of our readers who have lived in the 
rural districts, especially about a decade or so 
ago, realize the full significance of a barn-rais- 
ing, where all the neighbors come to help erect 
the timbers of a new barn, and the occasion is 
one of great social as well as industrial interest. 
But the raising chronicled in a fugitive para- 
graph, which has not yet been nailed, as far as 
we know, is of quite a different sort. An im- 
aginative writer exemplifies the saying that 
‘*a little knowledge is a dangerous thing’’ by 
taking the fact that willow logs will sprout and 
grow in moist ground, even after they have 
been cut from the tree for some space of time, 
as the basis for a clever story which hails from 
Iowa. In this case a man made the corner 
posts of his barn of willow timbers, which he 
cut and planted in the earth to insure the 
stability of the structure. The well-known 
habit of the Willow, aided and abetted by a 
wet season, resulted in the astonishing phe- 
nomenon of having the corner posts grow 
rapidly, thereby raising the barn some inches 
from the ground, and, in fact, so rapid was the 
growth that at last accounts the farm animals 
found shelter beneath the raised floor of the 
marvelous barn. It sounds very good and is 
certainly circumstantially based. But one who 
knows anything about the growth of trees mast 
know that their increase in height comes 
altogether from additional growth at the top 
and not at the bottom ; that a scar on the trunk 
of a tree four feet from the ground will re- 
main at that height, no matter how long or 
how tall the tree may grow. If this were not 
so we would expect to see ‘‘blazes’’ on the 
trunk of a tree, to indicatea trail or a boundary, 
clear up among the topmost branches in the 
course of time, out of reach and out of sight. 
Unfortunately for the veracity of the barn story, 
the persons who put such marks on tree trunks 
do so with some idea of permanency, and have 
not been disappointed, in countless years of the 
practice, by finding that their memoranda grow 
beyond future recognition. 

But the barn story has been going for some 
time, and it will be quite a while before it is 


flagged. The farmer who owns the barn is 
waiting for only one more year’s growth to 
double the capacity of his building, for by that 
time he will have the simple task of boarding 
up the lower part of the structure and putting 
it to use ; and, as Kipling has so frequently and 
aptly stated, ‘‘that will be another story.”’ 


TO RID LAND OF STUMPS. 


An imaginative hack writer, who syndicates 
his stuff, and therefore gives it wide circula- 
tion, and who has headquarters in Washing- 
ton, so that the esteemed Star of that city 
prints his material, has evolved from a fertile 
brain a solution of the great difficulty of clear- 
ing land—the task of removing the stumps. 
It is preferable to give him credit for the in- 
vention, though it seems quite as likely that 
some shrewd old village wit put up a game on 
‘*one o’ them lit’ry fellers’’ and told the yarn 
which the sedate old Sfar and other papers 
subsequently vouched for. The burden of the 

“tale, which appeared in an article on raising 
cranberries, told the way in which cranberry 
meadows were cleared of timber, and is about 
as follows: After the trees are cut and every- 
thing removed save the stumps, the land, 
which must be low, is diked, with an outlet at 
one end, and flooded. When freezing weather 
comes, the water freezes fast to the stumps. 
More water is let in, raising the level of the 
pond. The stumps are pulled up by the tre- 
mendous upward pressure, and when a thaw 
comes they are floated toward the outlet and 
carted off. Sounds easy, doesn’t it? The dif- 
ficulty here is one of hydraulics rather than 
forestry, but since it is a forestal operation it 
comes properly in this column. Let us sup- 
pose that the pond is frozen so tight that the 
ice adheres to the stumps and the shore, so 
that the added water can not get through any 
interstices when it rises. This must be so, 
else it would not raise the whole ice sheet ; 
nor would it raise the stumps with it. Then 
how does the added water get under the ice, 
and why does it not freeze on top, the ice sheet 
being water-tight? Or if there is room for the 
water to get underneath, it can not be fast to 
the stumps ; or if the pond is frozen solid to 
the bottom, where does the extra water go 
when it is flowed in? In plain words, it won’t 
work, and the story is a pretty variation of 
the one in which the flock of ducks settled on 
a pond and had their feet frozen fast. When 
they were frightened they rose in the air, car- 
rying the pond with them and leaving the 
poor fish to gasp out their lives in the shallow 
pools which were left ; and yet, as the files of 
the usually reliable Washington Lvening Star 
will show, that story appeared therein last No- 
vember as a matter of genuine news. 





























NOTICE The Real Estate Department of FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION having 
* become too extensive to be properly handled as heretofore, has 
been transferred to the firm of JOHN SHERMAN & COMPANY, of Washington, D. C., 
whom we commend to our patrons with the assurance that the same favorable treatment 
and fair dealing accorded by us will be continued by the firm named. 

Mr. John Sherman, the senior member of the firm, is well and favorably known in 
Washington, and therefore needs no introduction in this neighborhood. To our readers 
in other parts of the country we would say that they will find his reputation, after a 
business life of thirty years in this community, to be of the very best; wherever he is 
known his name standing for honesty and integrity. 

We bespeak for the firm the confidence of all who may be interested in the 


purchase or sale of timber or mineral lands. 
H. M. SUTER, 


Editor and Publisher of FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 


JOHN SHERMAN & COMPANY 


Successors to 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Office: 1413 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Timber and Mineral Lands in All Parts of U. S. 


SOUTHERN PINE AND CYPRESS LANDS A SPECIALTY 
REFERENCES: ANY BANK OR TRUST COMPANY IN WASHINGTON, D, C. 

















we place our services at the disposal of all-who may care to take advantage of 

them, either in the purchase or sale of timber or mineral lands. We have excel- 
lent facilities for conducting such business, and promise careful attention to all matters 
entrusted to us. 

We make no charge for any services rendered unless a sale results from our efforts, 
at which time the compensation agreed upon when the property is placed in our hands 
will be expected. 

We will accept under the conditions here given first-class properties and advertise 
them in public print and in our booklets and otherwise, absolutely without cost to our 
customers, except as above stated. 

Descriptions of properties must be given accurately and in detail, it being under- 
stood that they must stand a thorough examination. 

The property to be placed in our hands only by the owner or duly authorized agent, 
who has authority to make negotiations for sale. 

Under no circumstances will we knowingly accept property that is inflated in value 
or upon which an additional price has been placed over that asked in the vicinity where 
located, or to other customers. 

The commission or compensation to usis to be paid only in the event of sale through 
our efforts, such compensation to be agreed upon in advance and a contract properly 
covering the same to be given us. 

When property is placed in our hands for sale we shall ask a reasonable time in 
which to accomplish sale and a reasonable option on property when a customer is secured 
who desires time for inspection and examination of title. 


[ove Bi succeeded to the Real Estate Department of FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 








WANTED 


In Colorado or Wyoming, a ranch property of about 2,000 acres, having some irrigated 
land suitable for alfalfa or other cultivated grasses, ample water, necessary buildings, 
fenced or partly so. One already stocked with cattle preferred. 


WANTED 


From one to twenty thousand acres of standing white oak timber, convenient to lines 
of transportation, for immediate purchaser. 





In writing advertisers kindly mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 

















PROPERTIES FOR SALE ~ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


We make a specialty of Washington city investments, and are prepared to furnish 
any information desired to those looking to an investment, or toward a temporary or 


permanent residence. 
ALABAMA 


A splendid opportunity for milling enterprise ; 5,000 acres of choice timber lands, 
in solid body, located on both sides of the Black Warrior River and adjacent to railroad, 
near Demopolis, Ala. The timber consists of White Oak, Red Oak, Hickory, Poplar, Ash, 
Cypress, Gum, and Longleaf Pine, Oak predominating. Will cut 30,000,000 feet. Will 
sell timber under 10-year removal contract. Excellent location for saw-mill ; easy and 
cheap transportation. Complete details on application. 


ARKANSAS 


MANGANESE ORE LANDS.—8oo acres, half mile from R. R., analyzing 50 % 
metallic ore. Estimated to yield 800,0co tons at cost not to exceed $2 per ton, f. o. b. 
Fine investment. Particulars on application. 

43,000 acres of timber land, a continuous body, located on both sides of a navigable 
river and convenient to 3 lines of railroads. Logging operations can be conducted all 
the year round at avery low cost. Labor cheap and plentiful. The timber is estimated 
to cut on an average of 26,000 feet per acre ; some acres will cut as high as 80,000 to 
100,000 feet. The character of timber per acre, estimated, to cut as follows : Oak, 6,coo 
feet ; Gum, 5,000 feet ; Ash, 2,500 feet ; Pecan, 4,000 feet ; Persimmon, 3,000 feet ; Hack- 
berry, 2,000 feet ; Elm, 1,000 feet ; Cypress, 1,000 feet ; Locust, 1,000 feet ; Tupulo Gum, 
1,000 feet. Full particulars, together with price and terms, furnished on application. 

CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA TIMBER 

Group A.—5,0co acres sugar and yellow pine in Eldorado county ; will cut 45,000 
feet per acre. $20 per acre. 

Group B.—2,000 acres yellow pine in Eldorado county ; will cut 25,000 feet per acre, 
and 4,000 cords of wood on tract in addition; when cleared, the best deciduous fruit 
lands in the state. Only $6 per acre. 

Group C.—4,640 acres of redwood in Mendocino county, on line of railroad ; will 
cut 40,000 feet per acre ; also Oregon pine, not estimated $20 per acie. 

Group D.—22,000 acres of redwood timber in Mendocino county; more than 
400,000,000 feet now standing; railway to shipping point on ocean; this proposition 
includes mills in operation ; capacity, 100,000 feet per day; net profits alleged to be 
$75,000 to $100,000 per annum. Bargain at $450,000. 

Group E.—12,000 acres redwood on Garcia River, Mendocino county ; mill site and 
landing on ocean ; will cut 40,000 feet per acre. Price, $25 per acre. 

Cedar, pine, and spruce lands also for sale in unlimited quantities, particulars of 
which furnished on application. 

STOCK AND FRUIT RANCH AND PLACER MINE.—420 acres near Sacramento, 
Cal., under fence ; 10-room house and all necessary outbuildings ; 80 acres under oultiva- 
tion ; 200 acres excellent alfalfa land ; 100 acres good placer gravel, carrying values from 
40 to 75 cents per cubic yard ; 6 acres of vineyard; orange and olives trees also grown. 
This property adapted for the growing of both deciduous and citrus fruits, all under irri- 
gation ditch. To quick purchaser, $7,500. 


FLORIDA 


NEAR AVON PARK.—Grape fruit and orange grove for sale, very reasonable. 

CYPRESS TIMBER.—Near the St. John’s River, about 1,400 acres of probably the 
finest cypress timber in the universe ; estimated to cut from 80 to 100,000,000 feet ; can 
be bought cheap for the quality ; located in the midst of a forest of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine that will cut 3,500 feet to the acre, also at a reasonable price. Full particulars given 
on application. This property never before advertised 

HANDSOME HOTEL FOR SALE.—In Southern Florida, thoroughly equipped with 
all modern conveniences, ice plant, etc. No mosquitoesor malaria. Filled to overflowing 
with guests each winter. Owned by a northern capitalist who cannot give his attention 
to the business. Cost $25,000, for sale at $15,000. An experienced hotel man can 
make a fortune out of the business. Ask for prospectus. 

64,000 acres ; average cut, 2,000 feet of pine to the acre. These lands lie in the 
noted lemon, orange, and vegetable belt of the state, and have transportation facilities 
by both rail and water. 
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FLORIDA—Continued 


g0,000 acres; this tract contains 70,000 acres of Longleaf Pine and 20,000 acres of 
Cypress. The timber is estimated to cut from 2,000 to 3,000 feet per acre. A large saw- 
mill costing $40,000 is located on this land and is included in the sale of the land and 
This mill is located on a river to which a great deal of this tract is contiguous. 


timber. 
KENTUCKY 
95,000 acres of coal and timber land, in Pike county, Kentucky. 
LOUISIANA 


RED RIVER PLANTATION.—1,605 acres; on railroad ; has 2 miles river front ; 
richest soil in state ; 800 acres in cultivation, 800 in timber—cypress and oak; timber 
alone a paying investment; I to1% bales cotton per acre; 60 bu. corn. 8 tons alfalfa. 
Improvements—new steam gin plant and press, cost $5,000; store building, large resi- 
dence, 32 tenant houses, barn, and outbuildings. Only 48,000, $10,000 down and balance 
1n easy payments. 

GOOD INVESTMENTS. -— Several tracts on main line of railroads to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, $2.50 to $5 per acre. Good fruit country, and when planted in fruit trees sells 
readily for $25 per acre. Write for particulars. 

15 PER CENT INVESTMENT.— Plantation contiguous to Mississippi River, one 
mile from steamboat landing. 1,320 acres alluvial land, with improvements consisting 
of good dwelling, cotton gin, new engine, and boiler. One large store is rented for $30 
per month. Agricultural implements go with place, and stock will be sold at reduced 
price to purchaser. 1,120 acres in cultivation, producing excellent cotton. Only $45,000; 
one-half cash, balance in 1 and 2 years. 

HARDWOOD TIMBER LAND.—175,000 acres alluvial land will be sold in parcels 
to suit purchaser at from $5 to $12 per acre. Can sell 100,000 acres in solid body. All 
soil is rich, and difference in price depends wholly on value of timber standing, which 
will cut from 3,000 to 6,000 feet per acre. To home-seekers, small tracts at $10 per acre, 
$1.50 down and balance in 3 and 5 years. Rice, sugar cane, cotton, and alfalfa are not 
grown to better advantage anywhere else in the state. 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


The location of these two states, their fertility, and market and transportation 
facilities, as well as their temperate and healthful climate, make them an ideal part of 
the United States for residence or as profitable fields for investment. Persons living in 
the northern states are taking advantage of these conditions. We have a number of 
farms, from 40 to I,ooo acres in extent, for sale in both of these states; also residences 
in the pretty suburban towns just outside of Washington. 


FOR SALE.—An excellent farm in Fauquier county, Virginia, 3 miles from War- 
renton, and only % mile from railroad at Meetze Station, with post-office, store, freight 
depot, etc. Property consists of 147 acres rolling land, with good barn; fences, and out- 
buildings ; 75 acres under cultivation; 15-acre woodlot, with good timber. Running 
stream through farm, and several springs. Climate good.’ Would make an ideal sum- 
mer resort, and is in the best fox-hunting section of the state. Price only $2,500 


OLD VIRGINIA ESTATE—Rare bargain near Warrenton, 30 miles from Washing- 
ton; 418 acres good agricultural or stock land, well fenced and watered. Blue grass 
belt, neighborhood of wealthy and exclusive Virginia families. Improvements—15 room 
mansion, 2 large barns, 2 tenant houses, outbuildings. Bargain at $12,000. 


IN THE FAMOUS SHENANDOAH VASA oe acres, fine orchard, running 
stream through farm ; 3 miles from Berryville, 4% mile from railroad station. Modern 
house and necessary outbuildings. Good water-power mill-site. Complete as it stands, 
24 head of cattle, horses, pigs, chickens, etc., $12,800. As land alone sells for $100 per 
acre in this neighborhood, improvements and stock are practically free. 


FARM OF 171 ACRES.—With three-fourths of a mile water front on the Chesa™ 
eake Bay, adjacent to Baltimore. New dwelling and outbuildings. Cannot be surpassed 
or the man who wants a summer home, with crabbing or fishing unequaled, or as a 
permanent home. No sandy soil; tomatoes raised last year averaged $100 an acre. 
Brick house of 9 rooms, meat house, poultry house, corncrib, stable for six horses, 
implement shed, granary, hog house, all new, and substantially built with good materials. 
Fish, oysters, hard and soft-shell crabs in abundance. A bargain not often found. Price, 
$10,000 

gI,000 acres of timber land in Giles county, Virginia, in three tracts. 

25,000 acres of coal and timber land in Buckhannon county, Virginia. 
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MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA—Continued 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FEMALE COLLEGE OR SANITARIUM.—At Gaithersburg, 
Md. Metropolitan Branch B. & O. R. R., twenty miles from the Capital, 600 feet 
elevation, handsome large building in magnificent oak grove. Splendidly adapted and 
built for educational purposes. Located in wealthy community which will guarantee sup- 
port. To the right man the opportunity of his life. Can be bought for half its value. 


MICHIGAN 


FARM OF 547 ACRES.—Situated near Grand Rapids, Mich. Macadamized road ; 
rural free delivery. All cleared but about 40 acres. Numerous buildings and ample 
water. Land partly fenced. Considerable fruit and grapes. Price, $75.00 an acre. 


MINNESOTA 
SAWMILL PROPERTY.—Saw, lath, and shingle mill, 70 h. p., in virgin forest of 
pine, spruce, balsam, tamarack, cedar, and poplar; on railroad. Dwelling house and 
outbuildings, with 160 acres uncut timber. Opportunity for good manager, at $6,000. 
1,500 acres adjoining timber land also for sale. 


MISSISSIPPI 

WATER POWER AT A GREAT BARGAIN.—$3,900 buys a splendid water 
power in southern cotton belt, developing 600 h. p. or over; perpendicular fall of 70 feet. 
320 acres go with property. Only 12 miles from Meridian, Miss., a growing town of 
20,000 population, to which electric power can be transmitted with only Io per cent loss. 
Property cheap at $10,000. 

LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE.—18,000 acres, estimated to contain 100,000,000 
feet, on railroad near Mobile, Ala. Planing and sawmill plant, with daily capacity of 
25,000 feet; also dry-kiln. Big profits to man with capital and experience. Particulars 
and price on application. Also 10,000 acres timber land, same locality and character. 

WILL PAY FOR ITSELF.—560 acres, near Ackerman, Miss., on railroad, with 
fencing and other improvements ; 175 acres in cultivation, 285 in timber, market for 
which is already assured. Enterprising man could make land pay for itself in first year. 
Price $5,600. 

VIRGIN FOREST.—11,000 acres hardwood timber on railroad in Yazoo county ; a 
paying investment at $11 per acre. 

TIMBER LANDS.—1,080 acres valuable timber land on Southern R. R. and water- 
course, at Sapa; $4 per acre. Also 480 acres virgin hardwood, white oak, hickory, and 
gum, near Jackson ; $12.50 per acre. 


NEW YORK 

FOR SAILE.—About 690 acres of unimproved land in the central part of Long 
Island (Suffolk county, N. Y.), within 60 miles of New York City, and 2% miles from 
railway station, on the Long Island Railway. 

Part of an old estate, and has never been under cultivation. Adjoining tracts have 
made excellent farming land. Soil is sandy, drainage good; no swampy land; well 
wooded, chiefly with pine. As the property stands it would make a good game preserve, 
or could be made productive by suitable foresting. 

Price, $10 per acre. An excellent investment for one who would develop the prop- 
erty, as it would double in value in a few years. 

HANDSOME ESTATE.—Estate known as the ‘‘ Uplands,’’ near Glen Cove, L. I. ; 
100 feet above water ; fine view of Hempstead harbor; 45 acres handsomely improved 
property, in lawns, drives, gardens, and orchard; complete water system. Magnificent 
3 story dwelling, luxuriously finished, 24 rooms, hot and cold water throughout ; stable 
and carriage house, greenhouse, gardener’s and coachman’s cottages, etc. $100,000. 
Other property in same locality for sale. 

A PAYING HOTEL—A well-known hotel property in the Adirondacks ; includes good 
sized hotel and furnishings, horses, carriages, boats; 1,200 acres of mountain land, with 
two small lakes well stocked with trout. A great bargain at $25,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
250,000 ACRES FARMING AND TIMBER LANDS.—First and second growth 
estimated to cut 350,000,000 feet of pine, 500,000,000 feet of gum, 75,000,000 feet 
cypress. Juniper estimated to cut 2,000,000 poles. Located on the Atlantic coast. Rail- 
road and two rivers. Price, $2.00 an acre. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
500,000,000 FEET OF CHOICE STANDING TIMBER.—In South Carolina, con- 
venient to transportation both by rail and water, near tide water possessing fine harbor. 
Group A.—Consists of 11,000 acres, estimated to cut 25,000,000 feet of cypress, as 
choice as grows in the South ; 18,000,000 feet excellent short-leaf pine, 5,000,000 feet of 
cottonwood, 8,000,000 feet of oak, 3,000,000 feet of ash, balance of timber hickory, 
sycamore, elm, gum, etc. $1.00 per thousand. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Group B.—22,000 acres, estimated to cut 80,000,000 feet of choice cypress, 70,000,000 
choice short-leaf North Carolina pine, balance of timber oak, ash, hickory, sycamore, 
gum, etc. $1.50 per thousand. 

Group C.—14,000 acres, estimated to cut 30,000,000 feet of choice cypress, 15,000,000 
of oak, 15,000,000 short-leaf pine, 8,000,000 cottonwood, 10,000,000 ash, balance hickory, 
sycamore, elm, gum, etc. $1.00 per thousand. 

A small cottage, charmingly situated, near Georgetown on Bay ; premises containing 
74 acres of pine land ; abounding in game; a hunter’s paradise. A bargain. 


TENNESSEE 

SLATE QUARRY.—Fine quarry, easilv and inexpensively mined, with water trans- 
portation and on line of proposed railroad. Worked profitably for 18 months, with orders 
for 2 years in advance. Slate outcrops from 50 to 150 feet above ground, first quality and 
inexhaustible. 2,300 acres in this property, which will cut 5,000 feet of hardwood per 
acre. Will sell outright at fraction of value, or arrange for capital to finance and prop- 
erly exploit mines. Unrivalled opportunity for investment. Address this department 
for further particulars. 

COAL LAND.—3,000 acres Jellico coal land on main line of C. N. 0. & T. R. R. 
Kentucky, near Tennessee line. Mines are now paying net profit of $1 per ton to owner, 
and will pay more. Further particulars on application. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


LIME AND CEMENT.—472 acres, containing coal, lime, and cement stone. 
Limestone 4oo feet thick, cement rock 35 feet thick, and coal 4 to 5 feet thick. Plenty 
of timber on property. Plant ready for operation with modern machinery; railroad 
sidings on premises. For further details apply to this department. 

SPECIAL, 20,000 ACRES OF TIMBER.—Spruce and hemlock ; one-half will cut 
20,000 feet to the acre, balance 12,000 feet. Modern sawmill, daily capacity 50,000 feet ; 
planer, docks, trams, etc.; 10 miles standard gauge railroad, with engine, cars, steam 
loader, and skidder ; 8 miles additional graded, with ties and rails on ground ready to 
lay. Storehouse, dwellings; in short, a modern lumber plant in daily operation on 
railroad, with good connections east and west. Apply for further particulars. 

COAL LANDS.—!I0,000 acres coal lands, convenient to railroads; three veins, one 
4% feet thick, and without slate. Cheap. Send for particulars. 

TIMBER INVESTMENTS.-—-8,000 acres spruce and hemlock, on railroad ; will cut 
20,000 feet per acre. $35 per acre. 

I,500 acres spruce and hemlock, 2 miles from railroad ; will cut 25,000 feet per acre. 
$37 per acre. 

54,000,000 feet fine timber, on tract of 5,500 acres on Greenbriar Riverand C. & O. R.R.; 
will cut 20,000,000 hemlock, 10,0co,000 white oak, 7,000,000 red oak, 8,000,000 chestnut 
oak, 1,000,000 white pine, and 8,000,000 poplar, birch, chestnut, linden, hickory, locust, 
etc. Profits on tan bark alone will pay for the land. $18 per acre. 

We have many other valuable mineral and timber properties in this state on our 
books Particulars on application. 

COAL, IRON, OIL, AND TIMBER LANDS.—7,0co acres on main line Norfolk 
and Western. Coal developed already; timber worth $88,000; complete prospectus 
furnished. 

19,000 acres of Hemlock and Spruce in Pocahontas county, West Virginia. 

2,500 acres of good timber on both sides of the Greenbrier River, West Virginia. 

2,000 acres of Oak timber land near Marlinton, West Virginia, on C. & O. R. R. 

9,000 acres coal and timber lands in Mingo county, West Virginia. 

MARBLE, STONE, AND KAOLIN PROPERTY.—93 acres, containing an almost 
inexhaustible supply of fine grade of kaolin and brown stone. Located on railroad and 
close to depot. The stone can be delivered in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or 
New York for three-fifths of the price contractors are paying in those cities for similar 
grades. The kaolin is adapted for shingle tile or brick making of the finest quality. 
Property worth $20,000, for sale to quick purchaser for $7,000 cash. 

WYOMING 

FOR SALE.—Wyoming cattle ranch, near Saratoga, in the valley of the North 
Platte, 1,880 acres deeded land, irrigated and producing crops; 3,000 acres state leased 
lands adjoining ; 25 miles fencing. Finest summer range in the foothills of the moun- 
tains, where stock prosper and grow. Plenty of shade, grass, and pure running streams 
of water Fine ranch buildings. Modern 9-room log house, corrals, stable, shop, with 
water-power for grinding sickles. Priority water rights. Good neighbors, school, and 
church. Will sell low, or will rent to capable party for term of years. Profitably oper- 
ated for 17 years. Stocked with Hereford cattle. Price, $80,000. 


JOHN SHERMAN & CO., 1413 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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White Pine Seed and Seedlings for Forestry Purposes 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Inc., Nursery Lane, Dreshertown, Pa. 


























Nurserymen and Tree Seedsmen 
} 
Money Rolls to Agents ORCHIDS ORCHIDS , 
d that sell nursery stock from the famous We are the largest Orchid growers in the s 
United States : : 3: : : : 3: 3.3 ( ’ 
) GREELEY, COLORADO, NURSERIES Our illustrated and descriptive Catalogue 


4 of Orchids is now ready and may be had > 
whose stock is better adapted to all localities onapplication : :9: : i ii ii: 





q than any others. Agents wanted in every Orchid Growers LAGER & HURRELL 
q county. Write at once for terms and terri- and Importers... SUMMIT, N. J. : ::: 32 ., 
tory, giving reference. 





i Nut Trees, | Catalpa Trees 


(Catalpa speciosa) 


q Grafted Pecans, Walnuts, Chestnuts and SEEDLINGS IN LARGE NUMBERS \ 
y Seedling Nut Trees of all kinds. Twenty years’ experience in growing this val- | 
X ie uable timber. Excellent for posts, poles, ties, > 
} Send four cents for our descriptive catalogue and lumber. 

q and price list. CONTRACTS taken for plantations of not 


} less than 6oacres. A ten-year-old Catalpa grove 


’ THE AMERICAN PLANT & SEED CO. is a gilt-edged investment. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Cr. TN eee 


Ree NUT TREES 















) A fine 
) eee ee eee 
4 Grated Apple 44 cro <°A7ish, will be sent free. 4 Sieboldii, 4 Cordiformis.......... $1.00 
Ceneerd Grapes, 30. GERMAN NURSERIES 4 Japan Chestnuts, 4 Spanish Chest- 
lings, $1 per Cog pent GE acpi 54a tie a pxlaidin tae Sk ook $1.0 
4 Pecans, 4 Butternuts............. $1.00 
4 Mandschurica Japan Walnuts 
HOW) 2S echeeegeien-) Soieaes $1.00 


4 English Walnuts, 4 Black Walnuts.$1.00 
All one year, 4 to 6 inches high. 


The above 36 trees for $4.50 
By mail (postage paid). Send for Catalogue. 


OAK LAWN NURSERY 
A. W. NEWSON, Mor. Huntsville, Ala. 


|e. PAPER. Sten 
R. P. Andrews & Company cm, Washington ; 


4 Sole apa in‘the District of Columbia for the 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 
the world. 


4 IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 


a 





{ FRUITFUL TREE 


« Healthy, hardy, vigorous trees; 
4 finest va etics b honest val- 












Frogs pond” toads fee 
Gage County Nurseries 
Box 601 Beatrice, Neb, 
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KILNS ano APPARATUS 


TO COLLECT 


WOOD ALCOHOL 
ACETIC ACID 
WOOD OIL *% x 
TURPENTINE 
FROM THE SMOKE OF WOOD 


AND MAKING 45 TO 50 BUSHELS 
OF SUPERIOR 


CHARCOAL 


PER CORD OF WOOD 








PLANNED BY 


J.A. MATHIEU, Georgetown, S.C. 


READ 


Irrigation in the United States 


By FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL 


Chief Engineer U. S. Reclamation Survey. 


The book of authority on the most logical expan- 


sion question before our people. 
Price $2.00, postpaid to any address, 
Address : FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Washington, D. C. 





THE 


KINSTLER WAR BAG 


For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as Much as a Trunk 
Weight, 34 Pounds 

A Valise on the Cars 

A Pack-Bag in the Woods 
Send for Circular *D"’ 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 





Examine Your Own Eyes 


We furnish free the Opsi- 

o-meter with which you can 

j. test your eyes for glasses. 

Tellswho needsglassesand 

what lensestheyneed. No 

need of going to high 

priced oculists. Sent free with our sifustrated catalog. 
Mail order only. Glasses etc., at wholesale prices, 

CK BOX 170 


Reliable Wholesale Opticians, musincon, Micu. 





Illustrations 


mm 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION has 
a large stock of excellent half-tone 
cuts, duplicates of which can be 
secured at less than half the original 
cost. Persons desiring illustrations 
on the subjects to which this mag- 
azine is devoted can save time and 
money by dealing with us. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 








Our business is making illustrations, not 
only like the ones in this Magazine; but for 


any 


See aed 
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FINE WORK AND PROMPT /IRVICE 





‘purpose. 
If you are ever in need of any work in 


ee 





ued 
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MAIL ORDERS A JSPECALTY: J 
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ORGANIZED APRIL, 1882 INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1897 


Sesion a Eres 


American Forestry Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1904 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


First Vice-President Secretary 


Dr. B. E. FERNOW, Ithaca, N. Y. EDWARD A. BOWERS, New Haven, Conn, 


Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 


JAMES WILSON HENRY S. GRAVES EDWARD A. BOWERS WILLIAM L., HALL 
att awe? 


ae meee 
HENRY GANNETT OTTO LUEBKERT F. H. NEWELL 





B. E. FERNOW 
WILLIAM S. HARVEY 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Vice-Presidents 


S1r H. G. JoLy DE LorsinizRE, Victoria, B. C. 
CHARLES C. GEORGESON, Sitka, Alaska. 
WALTER S. FLEMING, Auburn, Ala. 
B. A. FOWLER, Phoenix, Ariz. 
THOMAS MCRAE, Prescott, Ark. 
Wm. R. DuDLEY, Stanford University, Cal. 
HENRY MICHELSEN, Denver, Col. 
EDWARD H. JENKINS, New Haven, Conn. 
Wm. M. CanBy, Wilmington, Del. 
E. F. SKINNER, Escambia, Fla. 
R. B. REPPARD, Savannah, Ga. 
CHAS. DEERING, Chicago, IIl. 
— TRoOoP, Lafayette, Ind. 

HOMAS H. MACBRIDE, Iowa City, Iowa. 
JoserH R Burton, Abilene, Kansas. 
S. C. MASON, Berea, Ky. 
LEWIS JOHNSON, New Orleans, La. 
EDWARD L. MELLUS, Baltimore, Md. 
JoHN HK. Hoss, North Berwick, Me. 
FRANCiS H. APPLETON, Peabody, Mass. 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD, Lansing, Mich. 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


WILLIAM TRELEASE, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLES E. BESsEY, Lincoln, Neb. 
JOHN GIFFORD, Princeton, N. J. 
WILLIAM F, Fox, Albany, N. Y. 

C. A. SCHENCK, Biltmore, N. C. 

Wo. R. LAZENBY, Columbus, Ohio. 
JOHN FIELDS, Stillwater, Okla. 

J. T. ROTHROCK, West Chester, Pa. 
GEO. PEABODY WETMORE, Newport, R. I. 
Wo. L. Bray, Austin, Texas. 
FRANK W. ROLLuns, Concord, N. H. 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, Proctor, Vt. 

D. O. NoursgE, Blacksburg, Va. 
ADDISON G. FOSTER, ‘tacoma, Wash. 
A. D. HopKINs, Morgantown, W. Va. 
THOMAS F. WALSH, Washington, D. C. 
ELIHU STEWART, Ottawa, Ont. 

Wo. LITTLE, Montreal, Quebec. 
Gero. P. AHERN, Manila, P. I. 

Wo. R. CASTLE, Hawaii. 

J. H. MCLEARY, San Juan, P. R. 


Annual is, $2.00. Life Membership, with exemption from further dues, $100.00 
Sustaining Membership, $25.00 a year 


PORESTRY & ia ATION is the official organ of the Association, and sent regularly to all members 














APPLICATON FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Assistant Secretary, 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEAR SiR: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Two dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 


Very. truly yours, 


Name. 


P. O. Address - 





























KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Branches 
Chicago: 111 Madison St. St. Louis: 708 Locust St. San Francisco: 303 Montgomery St. 





DRAWING MATERIALS 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
K. & E, MEASURING TAPES 


Instruments for Forestry Work of approved design, in best quality, largely adopted 
by the United States Bureau of Forestry. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE WARRANTED 


Our Separate Catalogue of this Line of Instruments Sent Free on Application. 


DID YOU EVER USE ° 
PRESS CLIPPINGS? 

Do you want everything printed in the news- 0} CVECN1| 
paper, magazine, and trade press of the United 
States and Canada on any particular subject? a 

Send us your order describing what you want us (THE BRIGHT FUTURE) 
to clip, enclose $3, and we will send you our 
service for a month, mailing you daily or 


weekly all clippings found on your topic. The New Western Magazine. 
We read and clip about 25,000 publications each 
History, Romance, Reality of the West 





month. 

MANUFACTURERS can learn where there is a 
market for their goods and how best to 
reach it. 

BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips which 


lead to business brought in on the follow-up A postal card will bring you a sample copy. 


plan. Tifty s will bri ? is agazine unti 
ANYONE can gather all that is printed about a ae wine: 9a0: fee See 
matters of immediate interest, the latest and pee: 
best thoughts from many sources. Write today. 
United States Press Clipping Bureau FI Porvenir Publishine C 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. ere. eee 
Send stamps for our booklet. DENVER, COLo. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRaveE Marks 


DESIGNS RIP: ANS Tabules 
psneua senting a sbetcO ond somes Doctors find 


quickly Sy ngtawe our craton, 260 — = . 2 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents A good prescription 


sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive * 
special notice, without charge, in the For mankind. 
cientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
Mi four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


The S-cent packet is enough fot 
e 


UNN & Co,2¢12020-=», New York ey FC aS 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. contains a supply for a year. 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE is now 
ready, and will be mailed free on application. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and contains full 
cultural directions, and a most complete collec- 
tion of all the newest and best sorts 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 

Lilies, Crocuses, Irises, 
including a magnificent collection of the newest 
aud most beautiful varieties of the Japanese 
Iris, 


Freesias, Lily-of-the Valley, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


We are the Largest arid Oldest BULB IM- 
PORTERS in America. 


J.M. THOR BURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1802 





Biltmore 


Forest School 
Biltmore, N. C. 
WW 
Theoretical and practical 


instruction in all branches of 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising twelve 
consecutive mionths can 
entered at any time of the 
year—no vacations. 


Object lessons within the 
mountain estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, comprising 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895. 


Ow a 


For further information 
apply to 


C. A. Schenck, Director 























YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, . 


CONNECTICUT 














4 


they can show the 








The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Grad- 
uates of collegiate institutions of high standing 
will be admitted without examination, provided 
requisite knowledge of 
Botany, Geology, and Inorganic Chemistry. 

The Summer School of Forestry is conducted 
at Milford, Pike County, Penna. The session in 
1904 will open July :st and continue seven weeks 























Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


For further information address 
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